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CHAPTER III. 


MANAGERIAL, 


It was Mrs. Blenkinsop who en- 
tered the Halls’ sitting-room first, 
and whose ample proportions so 
completely filled the doorway that 
there seemed little chance for the 
ingress of her lord and master. 

He, however, who was a patient 
and a prudent man, remained in 
unobtrusive silence upon the land- 
ing, quite prepared to wait until 
such time as his wife should think 
fit to vacate the threshold. 

There had been a time when 
Henrietta Maria, who then was 
not Mrs. Blenkinsop, had taken 
the juvenile lead at the Imperial 
Theatre, where her dainty little 
figure, her agile movements, and 
the rippling row/ade of laughter 
with which she mostly contrived to 
accompany her entrances and exits, 
had made her a special favourite 
with that portion of the audience 
which seeks laughter, and nothing 
but laughter, in all theatrical per- 
formances. 

She was but twenty-one years of 
age when she reached what may 
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fairly be termed the apex of her 
renown, and, thanks to her round 
baby-like face, she appeared still 
younger. 

Alexander Blenkinsop, with his 
attenuated limbs, tragic cast of 
countenance, and _ melancholy 
voice, therefore appeared as a liv- 
ing antithesis to the round, merry, 
laughter-loving, and provoking 
little comédienne. 

Extremes meet, says the pro- 
verb. Perhaps it was the attrac- 
tion of repulsion which brought 
the melancholy ‘ walking-gentle- 
man’ and aspiring tragedian to 
the feet of the saucy soubrette, 
with whom he proposed to enter 
into a lifelong partnership on mu- 
tually advantageous terms. 

She laughed boisterously at this 
very solemn proposal, but she ac- 
cepted it all the same; and they 
entered on their matrimonial en- 
gagement at the same time as on 
a joint theatrical one, in which 
both of them adhered to their re- 
spective rdles. 
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Thus they at once secured a 
regular and very satisfactory in- 
come, instalments of which Mr. 
Bienkinsop received at the trea- 
sury every Saturday morning. 

With all her gay laughter when 
on the stage, Mrs. Blenkinsop 
could be both severe and resolute 
in her more private sphere; and 
she very soon managed, in the 
pleasantest way possible however, 
to drill her ‘ dear old Andy’ (Alex- 
ander) into a condition of most 
exemplary obedience. 

He had no desire to rebel, and 
shouldered the marital yoke un- 
complainingly. He had always 
looked unutterably wobegone— 
his physique and his inclination 
tended to that—but he had really 
never been so thoroughly con- 
tented before. 

When the wife was busy tidying 
up and marketing for the coming 
Sunday, she despatched her Andy 
to the treasury, whence he would 
speedily return, and most dutifully 
hand over every penny of their 
joint salary to his ‘ missis,’ of whom 
he always spoke most pathetically 
as ‘ that wonderful woman.’ 

Thus things went on to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of this most worthy 
couple for upwards of ten years. 
And though Henrietta’s embonpoint 
increased with undesirable rapidity, 
the power of her saucy laughter 
and her brisk manner had by no 
means diminished. 

But few lives roll so smoothly 
on without some sudden check to 
recall them to the stubborn fact 
that it is the lot of mortals to 
struggle, even as they live; and 
that to be human means to suf- 
fer. 

A sad change was awaiting this 
oddly assorted, but most content 
and exemplary, couple. 

One bitter winter poor Alex- 
ander fell ill, and nearly succumbed 
to the severe attack of bronchitis 
which laid him low. 
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When at last he was able to 
leave his bed, the low tones of his 
melancholy voice were changed to 
a ghastly, but still intelligible, 
whisper, which was occasionally 
diversified by a guttural croak. 

From that time things went 
roughly and badly with the Blen- 
kinsops. 

Alexander was now informed that 
his services would not be required 
at the Imperial during the forth- 
coming season, and Henrietta at 
the same time received a somewhat 
brusque intimation of the fact that 
her appearance no longer adapted 
itself to the juvenile parts in which 
she had erst distinguished herself ; 
but that, in consideration of her 
long and once valuable services, she 
might, if she chose, remain in the 
company, and, after the close of 
the current, enter upon a fresh, en- 
gagement, in which the widows’ 
parts would fall to her. 

This was indeed a terrible blow, 
and all the harder to bear because 
the woman’s vanity suffered as 
keenly from it as did her pecuniary 
prospects. 

After her very trying interview 
with the authorities at the Imperial, 
Henrietta became like one de- 
mented, and behaved herself very 
indecorously both at the theatre 
and in her home. 

She stamped and raged, became 
first violently hysterical, and then 
violently lachrymose. She called 
all the ‘ Imperialites’ by the most 
opprobrious names; vowed she had 
been treated shamefully, abomin- 
ably ; and swore she would have 
her revenge. She even went so 
far in her folly that she threatened 
to bring sundry actions for libel 
against the authorities. 

She was soon regarded as of un- 
sound mind, and treated with the 
sort of contemptuous indifference 
usually bestowed upon harmless 
lunatics ; but the offer of a new 
engagement was not repeated, and 
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the Blenkinsops were soon reduced 
to a very miserable plight. 

The wife altogether forgot her 
old merry laughter and her brisk 
cheerful ways. Instead of ‘ drill- 
ing’ poor Andy with pleasant words 
and sunny smiles, as had so long 
been her wont, she now met him 
with frowns and complaints ; and 
as poverty and want hardened and 
soured her temper more and more, 
she even commenced to bully him 
in a cruelly determined fashion, 
to which he offered buta very faint 
and husky protest. 

Adversity was gradually wearing 
what little flesh he had ever had off 
his poor bones, while it had quite a 
contrary effect on Henrietta. She 
had become very indolent; and, 
on the plea of not possessing a 
dress fit to go out in, sat lazily at 
home, and persistently avoided the 
slightest exertion. The outline of 
her once shapely limbs was thus 
ere long completely lost in layers 
of ever-increasing fat. 

No children had come to bless 
or trouble the domestic career of 
the Blenkinsops, and they strug- 
gled on for some time miserably 
enough. 

He made a few shillings here 
and there by coaching novices in 
the arts or tricks of the profession, 
to the coat-tails of which he still 
clung nervously but lovingly ; for, 
voiceless as he was, he had never 
ceased to adore his ‘art.’ And 
among brother ‘pros’ there was 
always some kindly helping hand 
to be found; and either a small 
loan, or the request for a service 
that should be promptly paid for, 
was sure to be forthcoming. 

No more generous section of 
humanity exists than that yclept 
theatrical. 

The poverty or distress of one 
of the fraternity seems at once to 
constitute a claim on those that are 
better off, whereas in other walks 
of life, misery in any form is un- 
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hesitatingly shunted by the pros- 
perous. 

Even Minnie Rogers (Miss 


Pierrepoint), seeing the pitiable 
state to which the Blenkinsops 
were reduced, volunteered some 
assistance, which Henrietta, who 
was her only sister, had no hesita- 
tion in accepting. 

And Minnie, having once taken 
her unfortunate relations in hand, 
did far more than temporarily assist 
them; for by dint of remonstrance, 
argument, flattery, and persuasion, 
she finally succeeded in inducing 
Henrietta to accept the offer of an 
engagement at tle Sphere, where, 
after some faint resistance, the ex- 
juvenile lead consented to play the 
old women. 

Necessity is a hard taskmistress, 
and Henrietta rebelled against her 
exactions at first, but keenly alive 
to the comfort of sending Andy to 
treasury once a week again, and 
receiving those regular and wel- 
come instalments of salary, the a- 
devant soubrette donned the gray 
wig and matronly cap with some- 
thing like equanimity. She even 
brought herself to admit that she 
had grown a /i/¢/e stout; but was 
firmly convinced still that her 
strength lay in juvenile parts, and 
clamoured loudly at the awkward- 
ness and ignorance displayed by 
silly chits of girls, who attempted 
to appear in the lively 7d/es in which 
she had once excelled. 

The first news of the arrival of 
some youthful novice with a slight 
figure and a merry laugh now al- 
ways served to rouse all that was 
worst in Mrs. Blenkinsop’s disposi- 
tion; and if the débutante was 
favourably received, the ‘old wo- 
man’s’ ire knew no bounds. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop’s noisy cavilling 
and selfish complaining did not 
serve to make her popular among 
her companions at the theatre ; but 
her natural talent soon gained her 
a fresh reputation as a desirable 
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acquisition among the ‘heavies,’ 
and as such Mrs. Powell was de- 
sirous of retaining her services; the 
more so when she found that Alex- 
ander, whose dramatic career had 
endowed him with much profes- 
sional experience, was anxious to 
embrace the opportunity she now 
offered him of undertaking the 
responsible position of stage-man- 
ager at the Sphere. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
have now been kept waiting an un- 
conscionable time on the threshold 
of Mrs. Hall’s sitting-room; but 
this glimpse into their past career 
was necessary, as they are about to 
play rather conspicuous parts in 
our Nell’s future. 

‘ Andy told me he was going to 
give you a look in this evening, 
Hall, said Mrs. Blenkinsop, ex- 
tending a pudgy hand to the scene- 
painter, and utterly ignoring the 
presence of the ladies, who had 
risen to receive her. 

But though she avoided looking 
af them, her observant eyes had 
speedily noted every detail of Nell’s 
appearance; and with a jealous 
pang the ex-juvenile was forced to 
admit to herself that the girl’s 
slight young figure and charming 
face were decidedly in her favour. 
If she had as much ‘ gumption’ as 
her intelligent glance denoted, she 
might prove—a success. 

‘I don’t think you and my—and 
Mrs. Hall are acquainted, Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,’ stammered poor John 
uncomfortably, as he was already 
aware of the antagonism smoulder- 
ing in the breast of those ladies. 

‘I don’t think Mrs. Hall is ove 
ofus,isshe? I’ve never seen her, 
to my knowledge,’ said Henrietta 
Maria, speaking in her loudest and 
most offensive manner, and giving 
her head a disdainful jerk as she 
turned it over her shoulder and 
away from Mrs. Hall. 

That lady’s husband and her 
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daughter both awaited in breathless 
silence for what might next be said 
and done. 

Things seemed to have reached 
a terrible climax now. 

‘No; I am not “one of you,” if 
by that term you mean a member 
of the theatrical profession, Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,’ said Mrs. Hall, speak- 
ing in her gentlest tones, and with 
a certain deliberation which gave 
quite a new value to her simple 
words. ‘ Nell, move that armchair 
forward. Will you not take a seat, 
Mrs. Blenkinsop ?” 

Nell obeyed her mother, silently 
wondering at her calmly dignified 
manner, even as she admired it. 

Perhaps the broad line which 
divided her parent from the ordi- 
nary professional /adies had never 
been so distinctly visible to Nell 
before. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop greatly desired 
to resent and resist the fine lady’s 
airs and graces; but for the moment 
she was baffled, and found herself 
subsiding very meekly into the chair 
placed for her. 

The men had quietly withdrawn 
into the farther corner, and were 
apparently absorbed in watching 
the tobacco-smoke which rose from 
their churchwarden pipes. It may 
be imagined that each of them 
would have felt vastly more at ease 
without the presence of their re- 
spective wives. 

‘Mr. Hall has elected to accept 
an offer Mrs. Powell has made him 
in respect to my daughter,’ was 
Mrs. Hall’s next remark, and she 
looked steadily into Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop’s face as she spoke. 

‘You may think yourselves un- 
commonly lucky to get the girl 
into a good theatre right off, I can 
tell you,’ said Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
sufficiently at her ease by this time 
to give ‘the fine lady a piece of 
her mind;’ ‘and instead of seeming 
as though you were all of you doing 
Mrs. Powell a tremenjous favour 
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by allowing your daughter’—Mrs. 
Blenkinsop had accurately caught 
the inflection of Mrs. Hall’s voice 
as she pronounced the last two 
words—‘ your daughter to come out 
at her theatre, you would do a deal 
better for the girl’s sake, if not for 
your own modesty, by bearing in 
mind that the favour is all on the 
manageress’s side, and is shown to 
John Hall in remembrance of his 
long and valuable services in the 
painting-room.’ 

‘I am perfectly aware that Mr. 
Hall’s professional position en- 
titles him to courtesy and respect 
wherever he may be,’ was Mrs. 
Hall’s deliberate reply. 

Her face was paler than ever, 
but there was no other evidence of 
anger or emotion in her bearing. 

‘I don’t say a word against your 
good husband,’ replied Henrietta, 
waxing warm and noisy at the same 
time ; ‘ but I think it’s only fair to 
let you and your daughter, who 
are regular outsiders, know, that 
years—years, mind you !—of good 
steady hard work are required be- 
fore a girl’s fit to attempt anything 
like a lead, more especially a juve- 
nile lead. I have had it, so I 
know.’ 

‘O, I suppose I was misin- 
formed then,’ said Mrs. Hall, with 
a deprecating smile upon her thin 
lips ; ‘I understood you took the 
parts that are called “old women, 
or heavies.”’ 

The red, red rose which trem- 
bled on a wire stalk in Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop’s bonnet began to look 
quite pale as contrasted with the 
fiery blush that sullenly suffused 
her entire face. 

The shaft, so delicately poised, 
so gently sent forth by ‘the lady,’ 
had gone straight, cruelly straight 
home, and rankled in Henrietta 
Maria’s bosom, causing her to 
wince with irrepressible dismay. 

‘You're suffocating all of us with 
that beastly smoke, you two,’ were 
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the first words in which she found 
a vent for the angry mortification 
which literally seemed to be chok- 
ing her. ‘I’m tired, Andy; so if 
you've any more private business 
to talk to John Hall about, you'll 
follow when you please. I’m off 
now, and going straight home too. 
I’ve had enough of calling on your 
friends by your request to last me 
for some time to come. I'll keep 
to my own friends in future, that’s 
very certain.’ 

She rose as she spoke, and gave 
her flounced skirt a sudden jerk, 
which quite conveyed her desire to 
shake the dust off it there and 
then. 

Blenkinsop, meek as ever in the 
immediate presence of his missis, 
rose hurriedly, and prepared him- 
self for departure. Hall helped 
him on with his coat, and the 
stage-manager took the oppor- 
tunity of whispering to him, in his 
most sepulchral tone, ‘I'll do all I 
possibly can to help your girl along, 
Hall; an uncommonly nice-look- 
ing creature she is too, and seems 
as if she’d take to her work kindly, 
which is half the battle, to my 
mind.’ 

‘You can do a great deal, I 
know; and I thank you, old friend,’ 
answered Hall, as ignorant of 
the jealous attention with which 
Mrs. Blenkinsop had been watch- 
ing her husband as he was of the 
last passage of arms between the 
ladies, in which his wife had been 
victorious. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop had now ap- 
proached the door, which John 
hastened to open for her; and as 
she extended her pudgy little hand 
and said ‘Good-night,’ he looked 
into her flushed face with quite a 
pathetic appeal in his honest brown 
eyes. 

‘I trust you also will do what 
you can for our Nell? he said. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop made noaudible 
reply to his entreaty, but as she 
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glanced back at Mrs. Hall there 
were both hatred and defiance in 
her eyes. 

‘Tl do for your Nell, never fear,’ 
she muttered below her breath, 
and with a hasty ‘ Good-night’ she 
stumped out of the room. 

‘What an odious person!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hall, with a sigh of 
evident relief. ‘With all my bitter 
experience I have never been con- 
fronted with and insulted by so 
vulgar a creature before.’ 

‘How neatly you put the ex- 
tinguisher of your gentle reproof 
on her coarse bragging, mum !’ re- 
marked Nell, laughing. 

Her mother smiled with some 
complacency at the recollection 
also. 

‘I certainly can breathe more 
freely since she has gone,’ she 
added, with a sigh of relief; ‘her 
noisy talk and puffing presence 
seemed to suffocate me.’ 

‘It’s well for you, my dear, that 
you're not obliged to spend your 
life in the theatre, if such a good- 
natured specimen as Mrs, Blenkin- 
sop overcomes you.’ 

It was John who spoke, medita- 
tively knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe the while. 

Presently he glanced up at Nell, 
who was occupied in preparing 
the arrowroot her mother always 
took for supper. 

* How ever will you be able to 
put up with all our rough-and- 
ready pros, my child, if your 
mother turns faint on being looked 
at and spoken to by only one of 
them, and that one who was on 
her best behaviour too ?’ 

His kind face wore a pleasant 
smile as he spoke, but his tone be- 
trayed a real anxiety. 

* Mother is different, dear, don’t 
you know ?’ said Nell, coming to 
his side, and vigorously stirring the 
thickening liquid in the cup she 
carried in her hand. ‘ Mother 
doesn’t like the stage, either as a 
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profession or in—in avy way. And 
I adore everything that has the re- 
motest connection with the theatre, 
whether it be in the way of busi- 
ness or pleasure. I shall be quite 
the happiest girl in London when 
once I feel that I am turning my 
long idle days to some account; 
and that at night, when the lamps 
are lighted, and the houses all look 
so shut up and gloomy, the best, 
the most delightful part of the 
twenty-four hours is just about to 
begin for me. O mum dear,’ she 
added, hastily carrying over the 
cup with its steaming contents to 
her mother, ‘sip this delicious 
stuff and tell me I have made it 
nicely ; and tell me—O, do tell me 
—you mean to be proud of me if I 
work hard and steadily, and give 
satisfaction to Mrs. Powell, and— 
and—get a hand or two when I 
come on, just by way of welcome, 
you know, and after a bit, perhaps, 
even a call when I go off. Come, 
now, admit that you'll be as proud 
—as proud as only one’s own, own 
dear mother can be if—’ 

‘Good-night, my darling. I can 
but hope it may all turn out for 
the best; but when I look at you, 
and hear you talk, and then think 
of such persons as that vain silly 
Miss Pierrepoint, and her odious— 
her most odious sister the fat wo- 
man, I can’t help—’ 

Mrs. Hall at once did what she 
could not help. She buried her 
face in her handkerchief and com- 
menced to sob, allowing herself to 
be led away into her bedroom by 
her daughter, who helpfully un- 
dressed her, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing her comfort- 
ably tucked up in a bed, the per- 
fect freshness and neatness of 
which bore irrefutable testimony 
to the gentle nurture and refined 
tastes of its occupant. 

‘Ah, Nell, has it never oc- 
curred to you that your elation at 
this theatrical engagement is not 
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only selfish, but most unnatural ? 
What will my dreary evenings be 
when you are no longer with me 
to look after my wants, and cheer 
me a bit with your pretty talk and 
ways? Tell me, child, have you 
completely forgotten the blank 
your absence will cause to your 
poor invalid mother?’ 

_ Having asked these questions 
in her most melancholy whisper, 
Mrs. Hall turned her face to the 
pillow and wept again. 

‘You are going to be quite well 
and strong and bright, now the 
spring has fairly commenced, mo- 
ther darling,’ said Nell cheerfully ; 
‘and often and often I may get an 
hour or two between pieces in 
some way or another; and as the 
theatre is so near I can just pop 
round and tell you how things are 
going, and make you laugh a bit, 
and bid you good-night, as I do 
now.’ 

The girl laughed as she spoke, 
and her voice sounded bright and 
encouraging; but her heart was 
very heavy within her. 

How could she ever devote her- 
self wholly to her profession if her 
mother made its lightest claims and 
palpable exigencies into matters of 
reproach and complaint? ‘ Father 
understands, and he will help and 
encourage me in every way he 
possibly can. He does his duty 
and never flinches ; I’ll try and do 
mine as bravely.’ 

This was the conclusion Neil 
came to as she walked to and fro 
in her little chamber, which was 
very dimly lighted by a sputtering 
tallow-candle. She passed the 
evening in review: remembered her 
birthday presents, the lovely gloves, 
and the boots and the shoes that 
pretty bright sovereign of father’s 
was intended to pay for. 

‘I dare not spend it all on my- 
self; I shouldn’t feel a bit happy if 
I did,’ she presently decided, with 
a look of wistful regret that made 
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her absolutely lovely for the mo- 
ment. ‘Father shall have a new 
cherry-wood pipe—I hate those 
clay things; and I'll get Jim to 
buy him some nice tobacco—half 
a pound of the Jest, that won't 
smell so dreadfully strong. And 
mother—O, mother wants heaps 
of things ; and I can very well do 
without the shoes if I get a nice 
pair of boots: they'll do double 
duty on the stage, and my old ones 
will last a long while yet for ordi- 
nary purposes.’ 

She suddenly paused in her men- 
tal calculation afrofos of the spend- 
ing of the vast sum of twenty shil- 
lings, in the possession of which 
she could only believe while she 
weighed the golden coin lingeringly 
in alternate palms. 

‘Thisis Tuesday!’ she exclaimed, 
communicating the fact to another 
Nell, who was peeping at her curi- 
ously out of the distorting square 
of looking-glass which hung upon 
the wall in a very primitive yellow 
frame,—‘ this is Tuesday ! and to- 
morrow will be’— Here followed 
the days of the week in rapid 
enunciation, as though answering 
to the call of the muster-roll. «lt 
cannot be more than ten days now 
before I am called for rehearsal. 
And then my happiness will be 
complete !’ 

The candle sputtered, and threw 
a lurid gleam upon the common 
glass, in which Nell, standing on 
tiptoe, saw her face painfully dis- 
torted. 

‘I think I should be a little hap- 
pier still if I were pretty—just only 
pretty, you know.’ (This in a con- 
fidential whisper to the greenish 
face in the glass.) ‘We wouldn't 
ask for a grand figure, or a hand- 
some face like Miss Pierrepoint’s ; 
but we would wish to be just plea- 
sant to look at: it’s only natural, 
isn’t it?” 

In asking this momentous ques- 
tion, Nell put her head on one side : 
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it was a way of hers ; but the head 
in the glass made the pretty bird- 
like movement into an atrocious 
caricature. 

Nell rushed wildly at the candle, 
and extinguished it with more vio- 
lence than you would have deemed 
her capable of. 

‘T’ll never look in a glass again,’ 
she resolved, as she crept into her 
dainty little bed. ‘I won’t allow 
myself to be discouraged, and I 
won't trouble about my looks one 
way or another; but I'll learn my 
parts, and mind all the orders Mrs. 
Powell gives me, and follow the 
stage-manager’s directions, and not 
think of anything or anybody but 
my part. Father says I am bound 
to get on if I do that; and father 
knows, for he has proved the truth 
in himself.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT REHEARSAL, 


Ir was more than five years ago 
now, since Nell had entered the 
Sphere Theatre in the daytime. 
She had been allowed to accom- 
pany her parents to the upper 
boxes or the back rows of the dress- 
circle since, and had watched the 
performance with eager eyes, and 
quite a breathless interest; but 
from the day she entered Miss 
Plunkett's establishment at Chis- 
wick all her more intimate know- 
ledge of the business of the theatre 
had ceased. 

She was a perfect child herself 
then, and had regarded all the 
mysteries of that life behind the 
scenes in very childish ignorance 
and wonder. But now the awe 
which is the natural consequence 
of what is as yet ‘the great un- 
known’ was rapidly giving place 
to a keen interest and an eager 
desire at once to take an active 
part herself in that engrossing 
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business of rehearsal to which she 
hoped in future to give up the 
greater portion of her dull and 
monotonous days. 

She had set forth this morning 
in obedience to a call for the first 
rehearsal (without books) of the 
new piece. 

The piece was the first original 
venture of a comparatively new 
author, who had hitherto expended 
his strength in translations and 
adaptations only, and who hoped 
for great results from this compo- 
sition of his, which he had attrac- 
tively described as ‘a comedy of 
modern society.’ 

Nell’s heart was light as the 
little feet which bore her along the 
crowded pavement of the Strand 
and up the narrow lane, in which 
the Sphere Theatre seemed mo- 
destly to have sought seclusion 
from the busy outside world. 

The day was really spring-like, 
fresh, bright, breezy, invigorating, 
and the soft west wind seemed to 
bring the fragrance of country 
scents upon its moist wings. 

The sunshine quite dazzled Nell 
as she tripped gaily along. 

With a beating heart she pre- 
sently paused on the threshold of 
the stage-door, and with a trembling 
hand she turned the handle, and 
after a hurried ‘ Good-morning’ to 
the door-keeper, who was estab- 
lished in a sort of sentry-box within 
the narrow vestibule, she glanced 
nervously up at the honest round 
face of the clock hanging on the 
opposite wall. 

‘QO, you're in very good time, 
my dear,’ said Cerberus, with an 
indulgent chuckle at the evident 
anxiety of a beginner. ‘The call 
is for twelve ; and Mother Blenkin- 
sop ain’t turned up yet. She’s 
mostly late though; for she’s so 
fat and lazy.’ 

Nell paused for a moment; she 
felt considerably embarrassed by 
these very unexpected confidences 
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from the grizzly-bearded stranger, 
who was eyeing her with a very 
close scrutiny, and saw the effect 
his words had produced. 

‘I know you, my dear,’ he re- 
sumed, as though in answer to her 
unspoken thoughts. ‘I’m quite 
aware of who I’m talking to. 
You're John Hall’s daughter, and 
you used to beg leave to come into 
my office before you were big 
enough to peep in at the window ; 
and you used to kneel up on my 
stool and put the ladies’ and gents’ 
letters up in their pigeon-holes, ac- 
cording tothe alphabet. You was 
a uncommon quick and handy 
little girl, that’s certain. Don’t 
you remember them facts, eh ?’ 

He patted her shoulders en- 
couragingly as he spoke, and Nell 
tried to smile her assent; but she 
did not speak, for she was anxious 
to get on to the stage, and these 
unexpected preliminaries were very 
distasteful to her. 

This ugly old man might have 
been her familiar friend when she 
was a little—a very little girl; but 
she had quite forgotten that inti- 
macy now, and was certainly most 
desirous to ignore it in future. 

With a second apologetic glance 
at the clock, and subsequently at 
her quondam friend, she passed on 
into a narrow passage, the door to 
which the now offended Cerberus 
had opened in sulky silence. 

The light without had dazzled 
Nell; but the utter darkness in 
which she now suddenly found 
herself bewildered her still more. 

Slowly, anxiously she groped 
her way along what seemed to her 
an interminable corridor, until a 
sudden downward step startled 
her into still keener attention as 
she realised that she had very 
nearly precipitated herself down 
an utterly unexpected flight of 
stairs. 

She paused for a moment in 
very natural dismay, and then per- 
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ceived two seeming will-o’-the- 
wisps below her, dim flickering 
lights, which by no means dispelled 
the darkness, but served to make 
it more dense. 

As she made her cautious way 
down the stairs she ascertained 
that one speck of light proceeded 
from a small gas-jet stretched forth 
like a warning finger from the wall, 
and that the other flame (?) was 
that ofa hand-lantern placed on the 
floor by the side of what appeared 
to be a moving bundle of rags. 

Nell half closed her puzzled 
eyes in her endeavour to ascertain 
what this grimy living package 
consisted of, and found that the 
rags covered a woman—a woman 
who wore a bonnet on her head, 
who held a broom in one hand and 
a pail of black water in the other. 

‘ A cleaner,’ thought Nell, as she 
courteously bade the ancient fe- 
male ‘ Good-morning,’ and remem- 
bered with a smile the vivid de- 
scription Jim Crane had once 
given to her mother and herself of 
these dismal theatrical cleaners, of 
whom he had spoken as ‘ human 
blackbeetles.’ ‘You can’t enter 
the theatre in the daytime,’ he 
had said, ‘ without running against 
their brooms, or stumbling over 
their crouching forms or their 
brimming pails. They toil not, 
neither do they spin; they wash 
not, neither do they sweep; yet 
do they always declare themselves 
as “most ’ard-working indeed, my 
dear ;” and their presence reveals 
itself to the initiated by the general 
aroma of ancient oil and lately im- 
bibed gin which is peculiar to the 
species.’ 

Jim’s description was perfectly 
true, reflected Nell, smiling, and 
inquired if that passage would lead 
her on to the stage. 

‘Is it for the rehearsal, my dear?” 
asked Madam Blackbeetle, in a 
deep beery voice. She was vaguely 
surprised at the presence there of 











a girl who was not sure of her way 
to the stage. 

‘Yes,’ said Nell timidly, and 
very much inclined to apologise 
for her lamentable ignorance; ‘yes. 
I am called for this rehearsal; but 
I have not been here for—for 
some time, and I quite forget the 
way.’ 

‘Well, there ain’t much light to 
help you remember it su-re/y,’ com- 
mented the cleaner before she 
proceeded to describe the route to 
her astonished listener. ‘You goes 
along this passage, my dear, until 
you comes to another gas-burner, 
and there’s a few step up’ards, and 
then you turns, and there’s—’ 

‘I think I can find my way now,’ 
replied the girl hurriedly; the dark 
closeatmosphere, the stifling smells, 
and the old woman’s husky voice 
all tending to her still increasing 
confusion, 

She groped her way along, per- 
plexed here and there by faint 
gleams of gaslight, and still more 
startled by unexpected steps, some 
leading up and others down, but 
none of them having, as far as Nell 
could discover, any other raison 
@étre than that of impeding the 
progress and greatly confusing the 
unlucky traveller making this un- 
canny pilgrimage unaided and in 
the dark. 

The poor child at last began to 
think she had proved the fallacy 
of a certain proverb, for this very 
long lane really seemed to have wo 
turning. 

She stood still, hesitating, and 
quite at a loss whether to retrace 
her steps or to proceed—whither? 

*“ Lovely woman is the sugar ; 

Spoons we poor men often be”— 
Halloa!’ a fresh young voice had 
been singing, or rather shouting 
the poetical phrase, and a man’s 
light hurried step had so suddenly 
brought the singer into close proxi- 
mity with Nell, that he ran against 
her before he was aware of her 
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presence. ‘Who is it?’ cried the 
voice eagerly—‘a lady by the cut 
of her garment!’ he was touching 
the cashmere mantle that covered 
Nell’s shoulders experimentally as 
he spoke. ‘They were in absolute 
darkness now, and no gleam of 
gas was to be seen. 

Nell instinctively drew away 
from the stranger’s touch. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly direct 
me to the stage?’ she said. ‘I 
have lost my way, and fear I shall 
be late at rehearsal.’ 

‘I really beg your pardon ten 
thousand times, madam,’ the stran- 
ger said, in what Nell considered 
the pleasantest voice she had ever 
heard. ‘ How I must have startled 
you! I only trust I did not actually 
hurt you, knocking up against you 
in so rude a fashion ?’ 

Nell, smiling, reassured him. He 
could not see the smile, but he 
mentally cursed the darkness which 
so completely shrouded his unex- 
pected companion. 

‘I am on my way to the green- 
room,’ he said. ‘If you will allow 
me to take your hand, I shall be 
better able to guide you through 
the labyrinth yet before us.’ 

‘I begin to consider the theatre 
like an extended maze,’ said Nell, 
considerably reassured as to her 
ultimate arrival at her destination, 
since her little hand was taken in 
the close grasp of the stranger, at 
whose side she now walked fear- 
lessly along. 

‘Steps here, mind,’ he cried, 
stopping her, and counted ‘One, 
two, three, four, five! as he de- 
scended. 

‘The stage is just beyond, he 
added, pausing, with his hand 
upon a door-handle. ‘This is the 
greenroom; will you come in here?” 

Thegas-flame opposite the green- 
room falls full upon his face now, 
and Nell sees that he is tall and 
young and handsome, very hand- 
some, she thinks, as she meets the 
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inquiring glance of his clear blue 
eyes. 

‘Where shall I find Mr. Blen- 
kinsop ?’ Nell asks dubiously. 

‘ He is on the stage, of course,’ 
says her companion ; and Nell, with 
aslight bow and whispered ‘Thanks,’ 
continues on her way, wondering 
if she would have done wrong had 
she followed her inclinations and 
her handsome guide into the green- 
room. 

Ah, here she is in the wings! 
The passage is very narrow, but 
Nell isvery slight. She slips through 
without difficulty, and then shrinks 
back again, amazed at the dismal 
sight which now presents itself to 
her astonished eyes. 

Perhaps she had never ap- 
proached the stage in the legiti- 
mate way in those bygone and 
half-forgotten days of her childish 
visits. She certainly did not re- 
member ever having seen anything 
so gloomy and ghastly then, as the 
sight before her now. 

Men and women were vaguely 
moving to and fro on the boards. 
A great T light of gas was flaring 
just above the orchestra ; and its 
uncanny flames shone with a lurid 
glare amid the surrounding dark- 
ness, which was perhaps all the 
more palpable because, here and 
there, in some most unexpected 
and unaccountable manner, the 
daylight struggled in, and, quite 
unable to dispel the pervading 
gloom, was itself soon lost in the 
useless effort. 

Close under the T light, and 
near the centre of the stage, a 
table was placed on which play- 
books and mss. lay scattered in 
astonishing confusion. 

Mr. Blenkinsop was presiding 
over this literary jumble, and a 
small boy (the call-boy) was in 
active attendance upon the stage- 
manager. 

Nell glanced anxiously around, 
and felt considerably relieved as 
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she ascertained that Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop’s portly figure was not among 
the group assembled in the farther 
corner of the stage. 

The novice dreaded the severely 
critical glance of the ex-juvenile. 

‘Clear the stage for the second 
scene !’ screamed the call-boy, who 
stood at Mr. Blenkinsop’s elbow, 
and echoed that gentleman’s gut- 
tural remarks in a shrill boyish 
treble. 

The order thus vicariously given 
seemed to cause considerable dis- 
satisfaction to the gossiping idlers 
assembled in knots here and there, 
and who now moved away sulkily 
into or beyond the wings. 

Nell, taking advantage of the 
general commotion, made her way 
over to the stage-manager’s side. 

‘Good-morning, my dear,’ said 
he, in hasty reply to her greeting. 
‘Glad to see you’re punctual. We 
shall come to the third scene pre- 
sently ; you’d better go and wait in 
the greenroom ; you will be called 
in time.’ 

He had been bending over a 
much marked and lined prompt- 
book while he was speaking, and 
was occupied in adding his own 
hieroglyphics to those of his pre- 
decessors; but just as Nell was 
moving away from his side he 
gently detained her by placing his 
hand on her arm. 

His eyes had travelled upwards 
from the book now, and were very 
attentively perusing the blushing 
face of the pretty girl, who stood 
so modestly awaiting his next com- 
mands. 

‘ By Jove, she is as neat and as 
nice-looking a girl as I ever saw 
on any stage,’ thought the great 
Alexander, whose experience in 
this particular had certainly been a 
very extensive one. 

‘You remind me of—of a dear 
little actress I knew years ago, my 
child,’ he explained, as he saw poor 
Nell shrinking from the close scru- 









tiny of his bold black eyes. ‘Your 
father, John Hall, will remember 
pretty Kitty Albion.’ 

‘Shall I go and wait in the green- 
room now, Mr. Blenkinsop?’ asked 
Nell, who was painfully aware that 
several persons, who had crept 
back upon the stage since that 
clearing order was given, were eye- 
ing her with something more than 
curiosity. 

Perhaps she had done wrong in 
addressing the stage-manager at 
all. He certainly was very friendly 
in his manner to her, ‘for father’s 
sake, of course,’ she thought. 

‘No, don’t{you go into the green- 
room, my dear,’ he said presently. 
‘You just stand over there in the 
prompt-wing, and watch the busi- 
ness between Miss Dalgleish and 
Jim Crane. Miss Dalgleish is a 
careful study, and therefore an ex- 
cellent example for beginners.’ 

Nell hurried away to the post of 
observation indicated to her. 

She was glad to escape from the 
disapproving glances of those cri- 
ticising loungers, and far more 
glad at the prospect of learning 
from ‘a careful study.’ 

Miss Dalgleish was a quiet lady- 
like woman, and evidently far too 
intent upon her professional duties 
to heed anything beyond the busi- 
ness required by her part. When 
Jim Crane made his appearance, 
in answer to the call-boy’s sum- 
mons, Nell felt as if she must step 
forward and shake hands with him. 
It was so pleasant at last to see a 
kind familiar face among so many 
strange ones. 

Jim himself, fortunately perhaps, 
was not as yet aware of Miss Tre- 
vor’s presence, and she had the 
satisfaction of watching a very ani- 
mated scene in which he certainly 
took a most conspicuous part, and 
took it admirably she thought ; for 
though this was the first rehearsal 
without books, Jim seemed per- 
fectly at ease in all his well-con- 
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sidered movements, and quite at 
home in his lines also. 

The clever absurdity of his bear- 
ing was made the more striking by 
its contrast with the calm dignity 
of Miss Dalgleish. 

‘How clever they both are! I 
admire that lady so much, and 
thank you for allowing me to stay 
here, Mr. Blenkinsop,’ Nell ven- 
tured to remark to that gentleman 
as he passed the prompt-wing. 

The second scene was over now, 
and Jim had hurried off on the 
other side of the stage. 

‘I’m glad you're pleased, my 
dear,’ the stage-manager replied 
hurriedly, and added, ‘I think you 
and me will be very good friends, 
Miss Trevor.’ 

*I am sure I hope so, Mr. Blen- 
kinsop,’ she answered promptly, 
and felt a little surprised to find 
her hand taken and closely pressed 
by Alexander’s long lean fingers. 

‘He is kind, and means to en- 
courage me,’ was her waive con- 
clusion ; but she tried to free her 
little hand all the same. Before 
she had succeeded, however, Mr. 
Blenkinsop suddenly relaxed his 
hold, turned his back upon her, 
took up his position at the gaslit 
table, and growled out sundry or- 
ders to the echoing cail-boy. 

Nell heard ‘ Miss Trevor!’ shout- 
ed, and stepping forward was met 
by the boy, who handed her the 
salver required for her business. 

She accepted it mechanically, 
but felt utterly at a loss as to her 
next proceeding, and was not reas- 
sured by the sight of Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop’s angry red face and the in- 
dignant glance that lady directed 
towards the prompt-wing. 

‘You enter from that side, Miss 
Trevor,’ said the stage-manager, in 
a tone which sounded arbitrary by 
reason of its gruffness. ‘You hand 
that card to Mrs. d’Almayne, who 
is seated on the sofa awaiting her 
visitors.’ 
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Nell was a little perplexed by 
the stage-manager’s sudden change 
of manner, and stood hesitating, 
uncertain which way he meant her 
to go. 

‘Now, then, my dear, are you 
asleep?’ cried Mrs. Blenkinsop 
angrily, as she took up her position 
on the sofa. 

Nell had never realised how 
quite the reverse of affectionate 
‘my dear’ may sound, until she 
heard herself thus addressed by the 
ex-juvenile lady. 

‘Don’t frighten the child, Hetty ; 
she’s quite a beginner, you know,’ 
said the stage-manager, who had 
approached his irate spouse. 

‘I’ve no patience with such 
foolery; it’s always the way when 
the management has favourites,’ 
grumbled Henrietta Maria audibly ; 
‘and we who know the business 
have to stand by and get flurried, 
just because the others are dunces.’ 

An angry altercation now ensued 
between husband and wife, which 
seemed greatly to amuse most of 
the bystanders, but caused poor 
Nell’s cheeks to burn wofully. It 
was with difficulty she repressed 
her rising tears. 

‘I will show you the business 
here; it’s very simple, my dear,’ said 
Miss Dalgleish, most unexpectedly 
coming to the rescue, and pointing 
out to Nell the direction in which 
she had to enter, &c. 

‘As Miss Trevor answers to my 
cue, Miss Dalgleish,’remarked Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, rising, ‘I beg you will 
not interfere in the business I am 
accustomed to and desire to have 
in this scene. Now, my dear,’ she 
added, turning her round eyes on 
Nell, and inwardly rejoicing at the 
poor child’s evident discomforture, 
‘don’t stand there staring like a 
dummy; step forward, cross the 
stage, and hand me that card with 
a curtsy.’ 

‘The curtsy is not required 
here ; it’s old-fashioned,’ said Mr. 
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Blenkinsop: ‘there is no mention of 
it in the prompt-book.’ 

‘Do you pretend to know the 
business better than I do, Andy?’ 
cried Andy’s angry wife. 

‘Lor! what’s up now? Good- 
morning, ladies,’ remarked Mrs. 
Powell, making her entrance down 
the centre of the stage in quite a 
majestic manner. 

She was a large stout woman, 
with a commanding presence, and 
habitually wore a very stiff kind of 
moiré antique, the rustle of which 
added to her importance. She 
carried a number of letters and 
other papers in her hand, and 
looked about her with that keenly- 
penetrating glance which was one 
of her chief characteristics. 

She had come on to the stage 
this morning intending to look after 
good John Hall’s pretty daughter, 
whose sweet face and gentle bear- 
ing had greatly impressed the 
manageress. 

She was not slow in noting the 
signs of trouble and embarrass- 
ment on the young beginner’s face 
now; and also remarked the looks 
of anger and defiance which the 
Blenkinsops were casting at one 
another. 

‘Henrietta Maria at her jealous 
tricks again, I suppose,’ was the 
shrewd lady’s mental comment; 
but she said never a word. Ex- 
perience had long ago satisfied her 
that silence is the true test of dis- 
cretion. 

She gave Nella nod and a plea- 
sant smile, however; and the girl, 
thus encouraged, retired to her 
coign of vantage in the wing. 

There she could stand unob- 
served herself, and yet able to 
watch all the others as they moved 
to and fro on the stage. 

She saw the stage-manager smil- 
ing blandly, bowing profusely, and 
insidiously ‘washing his hands with 
invisible soap in imperceptible 
water,’ as he advanced to meet 
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Mrs. Powell, for whose special! 
edification he hastily recounted 
some tit-bits of professional news 
and gossip, to which the lady lis- 
tened attentively, her face all aglow 
as she laughed at the jokes she so 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Nell could not help smiling her- 

self at the manageress’s boisterous 
hilarity. Her voice was coarse, and 
she spoke louder even than Mrs. 
Blenkinsop ; but Nell felt consoled 
when she found that the voice she 
must henceforth consider it her 
duty unhesitatingly to obey, though 
noisy, was by no means so harsh 
and unpleasant as that of the ex- 
juvenile, who sat apart in gloomy 
silence while her refractory Andy 
was entertaining the manageress. 
’ Ah, Jack, my dear, and what 
mischief are you up to this morn- 
ing, pray?’ said Mrs. Powell, extend- 
ing her large hand with its many 
rings towards a young man, who 
entered from the O.P.* side at this 
moment. 

Nell instantly recognised her 
late cheerful guide in the handsome 
‘Jack’ on whom the manageress 
smiled so graciously. 

‘Now then, beginners for the 
the third scene!’ growled Mr. Blen- 
kinsop. ‘Miss ‘Trevor, Mr. Clif- 
ford, attention, if you please.’ 

‘His name is Jack Clifford,’ 
thought Nell, who, though a quiet, 
had been a most attentive, observer 
of all that was said and done upon 
the stage. 

She moved forward a step as the 
stage-manager addressed her, but 
the action was mechanical; her 
thoughts were still centred on the 
smiling young man, who was again, 
sotto voce, humming ‘ Love is like a 
cup of tea.’ ‘I like his face and 
his figure and his name,’ Nell con- 
cluded as she moved forward with 
her salver. ‘I wonder how I shall 
like him ?” 


* Opposite prompt, 
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CHAPTER V. 
JACK. 

‘THIs is your first appearance, 
Miss Trevor, I presume?’ said Jack, 
as they stood at the wing, side by 
side. 

‘ My ignorance has betrayed me, 
I am afraid,’ commenced Nell apo- 
logetically, and feeling really grieved 
at the awkward manner in which she 
had made her very modest début. 
‘ But now I once understand exactly 
where and how I have to move, [ 
shall think it over quietly at home, 
and practise that little walk forward, 
and the backward step too.’ She 
paused, and glanced shyly up into 
her companion’s face, as she re- 
membered the momentous step 
which, taken inadvertently, had so 
nearly brought him, as well as her- 
self, to grief. ‘I think I can safely 
promise you, Mr. Clifford, that I 
shall never make such a faux pas 
again as that which put you out 
just now.’ 

She spoke deprecatingly, plead- 
ingly, her head inclined a little 
sideways, and her pretty little hands 
clasped in supplication. 

Jack lifted his shoulders and his 
chin, and laughed as his bright 
blue eyes met those earnest brown 
ones of hers, which were gazing 
up at him so full of wistful apology. 

‘What a sweet little girl this is !’ 
was Jack’s mental comment; and 
she, for her part, was wondering 
if any of the Trevors were as 
handsome and as polite as this 
interesting actor. She had imbibed 
a profound veneration for the ideal 
race of Trevors with her mother’s 
milk. 

‘I candidly confess that I never 
before enjoyed being “ put out,” as 
you call it, Miss Trevor,’ said Jack, 
who had been watching her ex- 
pressive face in silence all this 
time ; ‘but I give you full and free 
permission to make as many /aux 
pas as you choose while we are 
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acting together, and I'll promise 
you never to resent your little 
vagaries in any way.’ 

Nell had no idea of the real 
magnanimity of this promise of 
Clifford’s. 

She was a novice herself, and 
quite unaware of the rage which 
fills the heart of an actor, and 
usually vents itself in passionate 
reproaches on the luckless offender 
whose carelessness or ignorance 
has interfered with the other’s 
‘ business.’ 

Jack had nearly come to grief 
as he was making a retrograde 
movement, because Nell, intend- 
ing to exit with her salver, had 
stepped too far backward, and 
come into collision with Mrs. 
d’Almayne’s visitor. 

Mrs. d’Almayne (Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop) had instantly exclaimed, 
‘Well, of all the awkwardest—’ 
and Jack himself had with some 
difficulty suppressed a—yes, a very 
forcible expression. Still, he did 
suppress it; and since Nell had 
stood by his side in the wing, and 
so meekly apologised both with 
her eyes and her lips, he certainly 
had felt as if he could never resent 
any inadvertence on her part in 
future, provided she would always 
ask his pardon so prettily after- 
wards. 

While they had stood in the 
wing together, conversing in un- 
dertones, which lent a confidential 
character to their remarks, Jim 
Crane had gone through the fourth 
scene, in which his part was that 
of a rollicking firebrand, destined 
to raise angry flames in the bosoms 
of the two ladies, whose parts were 
taken by Mrs. Blenkinsop and Miss 
Dalgleish. Jim did not act with his 
usual spirit; and both the stage- 
manager and his buxom wife rallied 
him on his evident depression. 

‘If you weren't such a sensible 
young man, Jim, one would almost 
think you were in love,’ whispered 


Mrs. Blenkinsop confidentially, 
when, their scene being over, they 
moved away side by side. ‘ Come, 
come, my dear, beware of the green- 
eyed monster,’ she continued, lay- 
ing her fat hand on Jim’s arm; 
‘we mustn’t get allowing fine ladies 
with the awkwardest ways that 
would shame a super, and the high- 
and-mighty airs of real live aris- 
tocracy, to go interfering with all 
our nice young men, and setting 
them by the ears. There’s that girl 
of John Hall’s actually—’ 

Whatever terrible accusation 
Mrs. Blenkinsop was going to bring 
against Nell at this moment Jim 
did not stay to hear; with a mut- 
tered excuse he withdrew his arm 
from Henrietta Maria’s patronising 
hand, and moved rapidly away to- 
wards the greenroom. No sooner 
was he free, however, than he 
doubled like a hare, and making 
his way along the back of the stage, 
crept round towards the prompt- 
wing, and in another minute stood 
by Nell’s side. 

She answered his good-morning 
coolly. She had already forgotten 
the intense pleasure which the sight 
of his familiar face had given her 
half an hour before, when he had 
not seen her, and she had longed 
to cross the stage and shake hands 
with him. 

She thought he looked vexed 
now, and felt so herself, when he 
answered Mr. Clifford’s civil re- 
mark about the progress of the 
play in an abrupt, not to say an 
uncourteous, manner. 

‘He certainly is very plain; per- 
haps I think so because he looks 
so cross just now,’ was Nell’s men- 
tal comment, as her inquiring glance 
wandered from Clifford’s smiling 
face to Jim’s dissatisfied counte- 
nance. 

‘I suppose you saw my awkward- 
ness?’ she inquired, speaking apo- 
logetically even to Jim on that 
subject; ‘and you are quite dis- 
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gusted to find I could behave so 
stupidly ?” 

*O, I don’t know,’ said Jim in- 
differently. 

And she, finding that he would 
not even try to reassure her, by 
word or look, felt hurt herself, and 
added impressively, 

‘ Mr. Clifford, who had very good 
reason to be indignant with me for 
putting him out in his part, has 
quite forgiven me already, and been 
most kind about it all; and you, 
who know me, and oug/t to make 
allowances for me, look as dis- 
pleased as if I had offended you. 
What does it all mean, Jim?” 

Clifford turned on his heel; he 
was far more vexed to hear this 
charming lady-like girl call that 
low fellow Crane by so familiar a 
name than he had been by her 
awkwardness while acting. 

What did it all mean? to quote 
her own words. How came she— 
a novice to the stage, and evidently 
a lady—to be on such familiar terms 
with a cad whom he (Clifford), in 
the conviction of his own claims 
to rank with gentlemen, would 
never have thought of shaking 
hands with, or addressing on any 
but the most commonplace sub- 
jects. 

‘I must bid you good-morning, 
Miss Trevor,’ said Jack, the re- 
hearsal being over as far as he 
was concerned. He extended his 
hand, and paused in momentary 
wonder at the tiny one she laid 
into it. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Clifford,’ she 
said, looking up into his smiling 
eyes with evident pleasure, and 
noticing the brightness of his wavy 
brown hair, the lights on which 
shone with quite a golden gleam, 
although there were only those 
lurid gas-jets to show them up. 
‘I know you have quite forgiven me 
now,’ she said ; ‘and I must again 
thank you for the forbearance you 
have shown to a beginner.’ 
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She watched him cross the stage, 
and knew she had never seen any 
one so handsome and so fascinating 
before. Even that music-hall ditty, 
the ‘ Love that’s like a cup of tea,’ 
sounded both harmonious and 
poetical on his lips, and she would 
thoroughly have enjoyed hearing 
him sing it from beginning to end. 


Nature had been very lavish of 
her good gifts as far as Jack Clif- 
ford was concerned. 

She had not only given him ex- 
ceptional beauty, but also a happy 
disposition, a fine constitution, and 
just enough talent to adapt him 
for the exercise of that profession 
for which his physique appeared 
peculiarly to fit him. 

Jack was now twenty-eight years 
of age; he had successfully made 
his début at Glasgow, where his- 
trionic talent has so frequently 
come to the light, and had since 
that time completed two remunera- 
tive engagements in the provinces. 

At Bristol, enterprising Mrs. 
Powell, who was always ‘on the 
move’ in quest of fresh talent, saw 
him play Claude Melnotte, and 
was delighted with him. 

Always prompt in decision and 
action, the manageress sought an 
interview with the young hero of a 
travelling company, and straight- 
way offered him the juvenile lead 
at the Sphere—an erviable posi- 
tion which happened to be vacant 
at the time—owing to the sudden 
death of poor young Macfarlane. 

Mrs. Powell’s offer to Clifford 
was a liberal one, and had the ad- 
ditional advantage of being for a 
London theatre, always the goal 
most ardently longed for by the 
provincial actor. 

Jack’s head was perhaps just a 
little turned by the rapidity of his 
success; but the extra arrogance 
which distinguished his bearing 
was not unbecoming, since the 
head carried so high was handsome 
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enough to make some men and 
most women look up at it with 
evident admiration. 

Jack’s father, a well-to-do mer- 
chant, had given his only son a 
very good education, and had then 
articled him to a highly respect- 
able firm of attorneys. 

Jack seemed by nature fitted for 
some more distinguished position 
than that ofa Mincing-lane trader ; 
and so Jack’s ambitious parent de- 
sired to launch him in a profes- 
sional instead of a mercantile ca- 
reer. But Jack did not relish his 
new duties in the least; he hated 
office-work ; he detested routine 
of all kinds, and felt he should 
fret to death if he continued much 
longer a prisoner in those dreary 
chambers in Bedférd-row. 

He was probably actuated by 
his desire to avoid a calamity, 
when he suddenly left his office- 
desk and London itself behind 
him, and for three months, in which 
his parents suffered the keenest 
anxiety, gave no sign of life either 
to them or to his legal employers. 

But at the end of his short period 
of probation, he announced, to his 
horror-stricken friends and _rela- 
tions, that he had entered upon a 
promising engagement as walking- 
gentleman in a leading theatre in 
Scotland. 

And now he had been engaged 
at the Sphere for just six months, 
alternately envied, ridiculed, or de- 
spised by the men, but consistently 
flattered, admired, and encouraged 
by the women and the public. 

_ From the humblest super to the 
high-and-mighty manageress _her- 
self, young Clifford always received 
encouraging smiles and pleasant 
words ; and so it was little wonder 
that he considered the profession 
generally as delightful, and himself 
a very fine fellow indeed. 

Nell had stood in the wing, after 
Jack bade her good-morning, lost 
in thought about this new and most 
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delightful acquaintance, whose fu- 
ture companionship promised to 
lend yet another attraction to the 
career on which she had so hope- 
fully entered this morning. 

There certainly had been some- 
thing in Mrs. Blenkinsop’s manner 
which seemed like the warning 
shadow of some storm to come, 
and therefore had momentarily 
darkened the fair prospect of Nell’s 
future, to which her glad young 
eyes were turned so full of joyous 
anticipation ; but that passing sha- 
dow troubled Nell not at all after 
Jack’s bright smile had dispelled 
all gloomy possibilities. 

She wondered if by some happy 
chance she should be likely to see 
him again before the next rehearsal. 
How carefully she would study her 
small part before then! How anxious 
she would be to acquit herself 
creditably, and to prove to Jack that 
she was not really the awkward 
creature he must have considered 
her to-day. 

What had made that stupid old 
Jim so cross this morning? She 
had never seen him ill-tempered 
before, and she must really tell 
him how very unbecoming those 
angry looks of his were. 

Well, perhaps she had been 
thinking too much of Jack, and 
had not welcomed her old friend 
quite as cordially as he had a right 
to expect. If that was so, and 
the fault hers, she must certainly 
make her peace with him now at 
once. 

‘Jim, what in the world—’ she 
began as she turned towards him; 
but the place he had occupied was 
vacant, and he was not on the 
stage either. 

The last scene was just over, 
and Mr. Blenkinsop had left his 
table in charge of the boy, who 
was occupied in sorting the papers 
that lay upon it. 

Jim surely had not gone without 
bidding her good-bye, without even 
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offering to walk to Alpha-street 
with her, thought Nell, with a sort 
of alarm. 

Still hoping to find him, she 
rapidly crossed over to the green- 
room, into which she had pre- 
viously desired to peep. 

It was a long narrow chamber, 
and its chief characteristic was, 
most appropriately, its greenness. 

A sombre green paper covered 
the ‘walls, a ditto carpet lay on the 
floor ; the two armchairs, and the 
settees placed along the sides of 
the room, all, all were green ; not 
obtrusively so, like the young grass, 
or of that still more brilliant hue 
yclept arsenical, which ladies affect 
in their ballroom attire, but of a 
restful artistic olive shade, which 
comforts instead of irritating the 
optic nerve. 

A long glass, reaching from ceil- 
ing to floor, confronted Nell as 
she made her entrance into this 
actor’s farloir ; and in the glass 
she saw the perplexed face of a 
girl with large brown eyes, the 
rippling waves of whose soft brown 
hair fell on to her forehead, while 
her pouting lips were slightly parted, 
as though she were about to speak. 
Nell also noted, and with special 
satisfaction, that the girl, though 
not tall, was slim and shapely, and 
that her simple black gown fitted 
her to perfection. 

That crabbed little glass in the 
bedroom at home had not told her 
the truth after all, and must hence- 
forth be despised as all other per- 
verters were; for it had shown 
her a most distorted image of the 
bright comely lass who was now 
so pleasantly mirrored before her. 

The black panels of the green- 
room door made a most appropri- 
ate background for the peculiar 
charms of this young maid, whose 
soft fair skin and blushing cheeks 
would have done credit to any one 
of the favoured princesses who are 
the natural heroines of fairy tales, 
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or to the much-suffering long-en- 
during martyrs of legendary lore, 
whose snowy skin and rose-red 
blushes seem specially to entitle 
them to the loving sympathies of 
all young readers. 

Nell now regarded herself with 
a naive wonder, pleasantly blended 
with admiration. 

Her very limited experience had 
never before brought her face to face 
with a /ong glass, and she could not 
but consider herself a very present- 
able person as she beheld this 
pleasing reflection. 

What a good place it would be 
to practise that little scene of hers, 
here, now—the scene in which she 
had so ignominiously failed this 
morning ! 

She was at leisure here, quite at 
her ease, and without the drawback 
of self-constituted critics, such as 
had looked askance at her on the 
stage. 

She could now judge for herself 
of the effect of her movements, 
both forward and backward. She 
could tell to what angle her arms 
should be raised, and how the sal- 
ver might be lifted gracefully. 

She made some preliminary ex- 
periments, sternly criticised her 
efforts, declared them abortive, and 
tried to improve. 

Chance had led her—a novice 
—to the glass before which the 
most experienced actress spends so 
many anxious hours, studying each 
look, each movement, with the ut- 
most care and attention, before 
she appears on the stage in a part 
which the audience specially com- 
mend as_ perfect—because the 
varying expression, the easy pose, 
are all so natural, so graceful, so 
unstudied. 

Ars celare artem. 

Nell had as yet no knowledge 
of that grand artistic truth; but 
some dawning instinct of it was 
at this moment awaking in her 
bosom. 
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She stepped leisurely before the 
glass, extended her hands on which 
the (imaginary) salver rested, pre- 
sented it to a visionary Mrs. d’Al- 
mayne, and was about to move 
back without turning round, when 
the sudden opening of the door be- 
hind her compelled her to do so. 

She flushed hotly, and felt as 
guilty as though she had been de- 
tected in some gross breach of the 
RULES, framed, glazed, and warn- 
ingly hung upon the wall at her 
side. 

Her first fear was that Mrs, 
Blenkinsop had come to seek her, 
and would at once divine the 
humiliating fact of that little extra 
rehearsal before the tempting and 
most flattering long glass. 

It was with a quick sigh of relief 
she now found herself confronting, 
not the rubicund Henrietta Maria, 
but a very pale sad-eyed girl, whom 
she did not actually recognise, 
although her white and miserable 
face seemed somehow familiar. 

‘You are Miss Eleanor Trevor,’ 
said the girl, without hesitation, 
and added, in low and solemn 
tones, ‘I have been waiting at the 
stage-door for you this last half- 
hour. It is necessary that I and 
you should have some private con- 
versation.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘WE CALL HER OPHELIA.’ 


NELL heard this startling solemn 
request for a private interview with 
unfeigned wonder, and waited for 
some explanation, which she 
thought must be forthcoming ; but 
not a further word was said until 
Nell herself resolved to break a 
silence which she felt was becom- 
ing most embarrassing. 

‘You evidently know my name,’ 
she said, ‘and you say you wish to 
speak to me. Can we remain 
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here, or shall we go outside the 
theatre ?” 

‘They lock up now, and don’t 
open again until night,’ said the 
strange girl, whose seemingly re- 
proachful eyes had been watching 
Nell so persistently that she felt 
quite uncomfortable under their 
scrutiny. ‘You had better come 
home with me. I live close by. 
I’m only a super, and very poor; 
but quite respectable, I assure 
you.’ 

‘O, then you belong to this 
theatre?’ asked Nell, following her 
strange companion, and able at last 
to‘account for the seeming fami- 
liarity of her face. 

Those sad dark eyes belonged 
to one of the supers who had been 
idling about the stage and the 
wings during rehearsal. 

They were very. soon out in the 
street ; and Nell felt she had never 
before so thoroughly appreciated 
the delightful warmth and bright- 
ness of the sunshine. 

She even forgot her mysterious 
and dismal companion as she drew 
a long breath of relief, exclaiming, 

‘Now I understand what pri- 
soners feel when first they are set 
free, and see the dear glad sun 
again.’ 

‘O, so you can understand the 
feelings of others, though you are 
a lady ?’ retorted the stranger, re- 
garding Nell with renewed inten- 
sity. Her look and her tone, 
however, were not so rude as the 
words she uttered. 

‘I hope I can feel for and with 
all who are in trouble,’ said Nell, 
with simple earnestness. 

And then they walked on side 
by side in silence, up one dirty 
street, down another. 

Perhaps the sunshine had drawn 
the inhabitants forth out of their 
dingy dwellings, for the roadway 
and the pavement were literally 
teeming with women and children. 
Unkempt, unwashed, noisy, quar- 
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relsome, roughly pushing, loudly 
shouting, were these dwellers in the 
‘lanes’ that abound to the north 
and east of the prosperous Strand. 

Nell soon lost all knowledge of 
her whereabouts. The neighbour- 
hood was strange to her; and the 
ever narrowing streets puzzled and 
perplexed her. 

‘ Please tell me your name, and 
where you are taking me?’ she 
ventured to inquire, as her com- 
panion again turned an unexpected 
corner, and led the way up a nar- 
row court or alley, the like of which 
Nell seemed to have been wander- 
ing through, and up and down, for 
the last half-hour, without arriving 
at anything like a goal. 

‘My name is Phcebe Miller,’ 
said Nell’s mysterious guide, in her 
solemn low tone ; ‘and I am taking 
you to my home, which is just here, 
at the tailor’s in Cobbler’s-row.’ 

Nell’s own home was by no 
means a luxurious one; and her 
experience in the matter of lodg- 
ings for rich or poor very limited, 
as her mother visited nowhere, 
and objected consistently to allow 
her daughter to accompany John 
Hall to the houses or rooms of 
such of the professionals as bade 
the scene-painter welcome. Of 
these there were but few. 

John Hall was too proud to ac- 
cept condescension or patronage, 
such as most of the actors and act- 
resses were inclined to bestow 
upon him. Unless he was secure 
of being received with cordiality 
and respect, he stayed away. 

Nell followed her taciturn guide 
up the dark, steep, and narrow 
stairs which led to the attic that 
Pheebe Miller called home. 

‘It isn’t much of a place,’ she 
said, by no means apologetically, 
but simply stating a self-evident 
fact. ‘I share this room with 
Sally Turner,’ she continued ; ‘she 
is in the ballet at the Imperial ; 
and as we can’t afford any more 
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than 4s. a week for our lodging, 
we may think ourselves lucky in 
getting even such a shelter as 
this.’ 

Nell glanced at the small-paned 
grimy window, at the bare walls 
and boards, and noted that the 
iron-truckle bed was covered with 
a bright patchwork counterpane, 
the only ornamental object in the 
room. 

‘That’s a beauty, isn’t it?’ re- 
marked Phoebe, who had noticed 
Nell’s glance at the quilt. ‘Sally 
made that; there’s nothing she 
can’t do; she is so handy and so 
clever. All the ballet helped her 
by giving her bright scraps and 
bits ; and though she makes her 
own dresses and mine too, she 
found time to put that quilt to- 
gether for us.’ 

While Phosbe was speaking, Nell 
had continued her silent investiga- 
tion of this very humble dwelling. 
She looked at a pile of dainty tar- 
latan skirts heaped up on a white 
cloth in a corner of the room, and 
saw the scissors and the thimble 
on the floor, which told of work 
hastily abandoned. Then she no- 
ticed the rickety deal table, on 
which a handle-less ewer and a 
cracked basin stood; and finally, 
she found herself regarding the 
mistress of this squalid apartment 
with renewed interest. 

Pheebe’s_ gentle bearing, her 
sad refined face and delicate hands, 
seemed so thoroughly out of place 
amid these poverty-stricken sur- 
roundings. 

‘You wonder more than ever 
what could have induced me to 
bring you here,’ said Pheebe, seat- 
ing herself on the edge of the bed 
as soon as Nell had accepted the 
only chair she could offer her. ‘I 
brought you here to warn you for 
the sake of three people. You are 
one of the three ; and as you are 
naturally your own chief consider- 
ation, I mention you first. I am 
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the second, and Jack Clifford is 
the third. For numbers two and 
three you of course care not at 
all, but I do; and as you are ina 
fair way of getting yourself mixed 
up with our affairs, I intend to tell 
you something about them on my 
own account.’ 

Nell sat in perfect silence ; only 
when Jack Clifford’s name was so 
unexpectedly mentioned had a 
faint exclamation left her lips. 
She herself was unconscious of it ; 
but though the word was unintel- 
ligible, Phcebe had noticed the 
protesting movement that accom- 
panied it. 

‘You are new to the theatre 
and our ways,’ continued Pheebe, 
always speaking in the low tone 
which had impressed Nell when 
first she heard it. ‘I am an old 
stager already, for I went into the 
ballet when I was twelve years of 
age. My father is a bookseller in 
a small way of business ; and while 
other children are spelling at a 
primer, I was filling my head with 
all the novels and romances I 
could lay hold of, and they were 
plenty. My mother died very 
young of consumption, and me 
and stepmother didn’t get on a bit, 
so Iran away. I'd read of ano- 
ther girl who did just the same, and 
I followed her example—offered 
my services at a theatre, or rather 
a penny-gaff, in the East-end of 
London, was approved of, and 
thought worth the trouble of teach- 
ing. So Iwas made to go through 
years of the regular drudgery, with- 
out which no dancer was ever 
worth her salt yet. Indeed, I 
might have been at the top of the 
tree by this time if it hadn’t been 
for this obstinate wearing cough of 
mine, which worrits others and 
frets me, as you see.’ 

The poor girl was evidently 
suffering, and as she pressed her 
hands over her bosom her slight 
frame was convulsed by a violent 
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paroxysm of coughing, quite ter- 
rible to listen to. 

* How ill you are, how cruelly 
you suffer! cried Nell, as Pheebe, 
breathless and exhausted, sank 
down upon the bed and hid her 
face in its pillows. 

Nell rose and approached her 
with ail the impetuosity of quick 
sympathy. 

‘Pray let me do something for 
you. Tell me what I can do to 
help you.’ 

Phcebe smiled ; it was a sorry 
smile. She seemed to deprecate 
the other's earnestness and her 
own suffering at the same time. 

* You can do much—very much 
—for me,’ she said, ‘ but nothing for 
my illness ; “ that maun needs gang 
its ain gait,” as poor mother used 
to say of herself; and so it did 
indeed, and she went with it.’ 

Phoebe had raised herself now, 
but she kept her face hidden in 
her hands until the violent fit of 
coughing changed to a short hard 
sound that was like the sharp bark 
of a dog. Suddenly she sprang 
up, left the bed, and came over to 
where Nell was sitting. 

Nell looked up now, startled at 
the other’s sudden movement, and 
saw that two crimson spots stained 
the pallor of Phcebe’s wax-like 
face. 

‘I saw you flirting with Jack 
Clifford to-day,’ she said, fixing 
her eyes in pitiless scrutiny on 
Nell’s drooping lids. ‘Or, to be 
just, I saw you look at and listen 
to him with pleasure, while he was 
amusing himself by getting up a 
flirtation with you.’ 

‘Have you brought me here to 
insult me, Miss Miller?’ asked Nell, 
rising, and quite transfigured by 
the anger which suddenly lent a 
sparkle of keen animation to her 
usually happy placid face. 

She moved towards the door as 
she spoke. 

‘I thought your fine pity and 
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your great desire to do something 
for me would not last long after I 
began to say what it was I wanted,’ 
remarked Pheebe, with a dull resig- 
nation which appealed more to 
Nell than any violent phrase could 
have done. She turned towards 
her companion again, and stood in 
an attitude of expectation. 

‘I am determined to tell you 
something about—about Jack Clif- 
ford and me, to save you—if you 
care to be saved—from doing me 
a mortal injury, and also to prevent 
you from running your pretty neck 
into a noose that has so nearly 
done for me.’ 

‘But, indeed, indeed I do not 
know Mr. Clifford,’ protested Nell, 
wringing her little hands in a sort 
of appealing despair. ‘ I never saw 
him or even heard his name until 
this morning.’ 

‘But you'd be very sorry if you 
were never to see or hear of him 
again,’ suggested Phoebe, and was 
quite aware that that wordy arrow 
had struck home. She had a cruel 
pleasure in noting the distress and 
shame in poor Nell’s face, and was 
determined to carry the torturing 
process a little farther still. 

‘ Sit down again and listen to my 
story,’ she said, with a peremptory 
tone and gesture. ‘I am not going 
to keep you long. It isn’t to be 
like the explanations between the 
Nobodies in the beginning of a 
play, when they draw their chairs 
close down to the footlights, and 
talk by the yard about the Some- 
bodies who will appear by and by. 
My story is simple enough, and 
very much indeed to the point, 
worse luck ! 

‘I was Columbine in the panto- 
mime at Bristol last Christmas, and 
was getting on like a house a-fire. 
It was my first good part, and I 
did it ¢redit. Such receptions as I 
got, night after night! Well, as 
luck would have it, Jack Clifford 
arrived there with a travelling com- 
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pany, and we fell in love with one 
another first sight right off. ; 

‘I was looking my best then—it 
was in that dashed pantomime I 
got this cough; but when Jack first 
saw me I was as pretty a dancer as 
could be found in town or coun- 
try. That’s a fact, and I’m not a 
bit ashamed to say it was so. 

‘Jack gets handsomer every day 
now, I think, and his ways more 
winning; but I have gone steadily 
down, down, down, in every way, 
ever since that trying winter sea- 
son. 

‘Jack and I were regularly en- 
gaged when we left Bristol, and 
only waiting to save up a few 
pounds before we should get mar- 
ried. 

‘He got his London engage- 
ment then—that looked like 
brighter days ; and of course I felt 
bound to come up too. 

‘I was too ill to begin dancing 
again, but I went on as half-super, 
half-utility, at the Sphere. They're 
always glad of a shapely figure, 
and like a girl that has learnt 
her steps, for pages, and all that 
sort. 

‘ At first Jack was awfully cut up 
about my being so ill; but we had 
not been in town a month before 
he thought me and my cough a 
nuisance ; and what was worse, he 
let me know it was so. 

‘I couldn’t keep away from the 
theatre when I knew he was there, 
and I’m nearly suffocated some- 
times for fear of coughing out, and 
being turned away. 

‘All the women make love to 
Jack, and praise and pamper and 
flatter him ; and he fools them to 
the top of their bent. 

‘He enjoys that, it’s his greatest 
delight ; just as he enjoyed pro- 
mising to make me his “ dear little 
wife, his ducky darling little wife,” 
as soon as ever we both got a set- 
tled engagement in London. 

‘ Promises like piecrust, eh ? 
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‘Jack hardly ever looks at me 
now, and—and—’ 

‘Lovely woman is the sugar,’ 
sanga thrillingly clearsoprano voice, 
whose owner was fleetly tripping 
up the stairs, and paused at the 
door of Miss Miller’s room. 

Nell had listened with an odd 
feeling of perplexed surprise: Jack’s 
song again ! 

Why was she haunted thus ? 

‘That’s Sally,’ said Phoebe. 
* She’s well and bright and happy ; 
and when Jack came here once 
or twice to see me, she managed 
to—’ 

‘Still harping on my da-arter ?” 
cried Sally, entering on tip-toe, and 
accompanying the question with a 
rippling roulade of laughter that 
fell very musically from her pretty 
pouting lips. ‘There’s something 
cranky in the state of Phcebe. Ah, 
Jack, ahoy! whom have we here?” 
Sally glanced at Nell in very evi- 
dent surprise. 

‘I did get three bloaters, as it 
happens; and so you, my dear, 
whoever you are, may think your- 
self lucky, for with a pint of beer 
and a pennyworth of cress or let- 
tuce—’ 

‘This is Miss Eleanor Trevor, 
who has just joined the Sphere,’ 
explained Pheebe; ‘andifshe'll stay 
and share our bit of dinner, she’s 
welcome, I’m sure.’ 

‘The poor child looks scared, 
Phcebe ; have you been up to your 
tricks again?’ Sally laughed, and 
Phoebe turned her back upon her 
merry friend. 

‘I know all about it, my dear; 
don’t you be afraid; I’ll explain 
matters to you,’ said Sally, fixing 
her bright eyes on Nell, and per- 
forming an elaborate but noiseless 
pas seul as she spoke. ‘ You've 
either come here to ask questions 
about one gay deceiver, Jack Clif- 
ford by name—“ Spoons we poor 
men often be”—’ Sally mimicked 
Jack’s voice and pronunciation with 
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the utmost accuracy—‘ or, or—and 
that’s still worse for you—Pheebe 
has dragged you here to warn and 
alarm you, and to tell you what a 
—what a delicious villain our hand- 
some Jack is, eh?” 

‘I shall be so late at home; I 
really must be going now,’ said 
Nell, rising, and quietly moving to- 
wards the door. 

She glanced at Phoebe, but that 
eccentric young lady stood by the 
dingy window, resolutely looking 
out at—vacancy. 

She made no reply to Nell’s 
timid ‘Good-morning, Miss Miller.’ 

Nell felt quite dazed and faint. 
‘I must be getting hungry,’ she 
thought ; ‘it’s surely long past din- 
ner-time ;’ and she hurried from the 
room; but before she had closed 
the door of the attic Sally had fol- 
lowed her on to the landing, 
and flinging her arm around Nell’s 
shrinking shoulder, whispered close 
into her ear, ‘ Pheebe is ill, my dear 
—very ill; and just a little—you 
know!’ Sally expressively tapped 
Nell’s forehead. ‘Don’t you mind 
a word she says; it don’t count. 
We call her Ophelia, poor thing, 
because she’s just going mad for 
love.’ 

Sal’s laughter followed Nell down 
the steep stairs, and echoed in her 
memory long after she found her- 
self in the street again. 

That was the sort of laughter 
she used to hear in those old child- 
ish days when she thought that life 
behind the scenes meant perfect 
happiness. 

Would the boisterous merriment 
and the endearing phrases of the 
ladies on the stage ever persuade 
her to believe in their affectionate 
content again ? 


She asked her way back to the 
Strand, and after some little diffi- 
culty found herself close to Alpha- 
street. 


She had heard the clocks striking 
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four, and wondered how she should 
account to her parents for her pro- 
tracted absence. 

They would have finished their 
dinner hours ago, of course. 

But in spite of her anxiety, haste, 
and perplexity, Nell came to one 
very decided resolution. 

She would say no single word 
either about Ophelia or Jack. 

It would be very easy to tell 
her mother—who was quite ignor- 
ant of the ways of a theatre—only 
as much or as little as it might suit 
her to reveal of the morning’s pro- 
ceedings. 

But father? 

Nell was conscious of a sudden 
feeling of relief when she remem- 
bered that he must have returned 
to his work long ago, and that she 
would not at once be confronted 
by his honest truth-compelling eyes, 
nor probed by the pointed ques- 
tions which his intimate knowledge 
of all that was wont to occur be- 
hind the scenes would be sure to 
dictate. 

When she had toiled up the 
three flights of stairs—her feet 
seeming heavy with the weight on 
her mind—and reached the familiar 
square landing, she paused for a 
moment with her hand on the 
balustrade. She was pale, but 
not breathless—stairs had as yet 
no power to tire her young limbs 
nor her healthy lungs. She was 
only perplexed and preoccupied 
when the sound of a strange voice 
within the sitting-room arrested her 
feet and her attention. 

A strange voice, and yet surely 
one already most pleasantly fami- 
liar to her. 

What brought Aim here, and just 
at a moment when she had re- 
solved never to speak of him or to 
him again? 

There was more than Chance in 
all this—it seemed like Fate. 

She turned the handle of the 
door which was still closed be- 
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tween her and the smiling eyes 
she knew would meet hers when 
she opened it. 

‘Good-morning, my dear Mr. 
Clifford,’ said her mother’s voice, 
with its pleasantest intonation ; ‘it 
has been a real delight to me to 
see you here; and pray remember 
that you will be conferring a favour 
on me whenever you can spare me 
half an hour. 

‘Ah, here is my daughter! she 
added. ‘You are very late, my dar- 
ling ; and had I not heard such an 
excellent account of you from Mr. 
Clifford, I should really have been 
getting anxious.’ 

‘I hope you will pardon my 
leaving just as I should most de- 
sire to stay? asked Jack, with 
quite a courtier’s bow. ‘7 

‘You must not think of missing 
your appointment, Mr. Clifford,’ 
said Mrs. Hall, most graciously. 

‘We shall meet at rehearsal to- 
morrow, Miss Trevor?’ he said, 
looking straight into her troubled 
eyes, which did not meet his glad 
look half as frankly as they had 
done some hours before. 

They were both standing close 
to the door: she had just entered ; 
he was about to make his exit. 

He held out his hand. 

‘ Allow me to say au revoir,’ he 
suggested. 

She hesitated a moment; just 
long enough for him to be aware 
that she had hesitated, and fiercely 
to ask himself why. 

Then she laid her little hand in 
his. It was light and cold asa 
snow-flake. But she said never a 
word. 

‘That is the most charming 
gentleman and the most delightful 
companion I ever had the good 
fortune to meet,’ said Mrs. Hall, 
when the door had closed after her 
visitor. 

‘ What in the wide world brought 
him here?’ asked Nell, that odd 
faint feeling bewildering her again. 
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‘ His interest in ‘he Zrevors andin 
you and me, child,’ said her mother 
sententiously. ‘ He is perfectly de- 
lighted with your début this morn- 
ing, and has spoken so kindly, so 
gently and considerately about 
you, and the respect every one has 
for you, that I am far more recon- 
ciled to the notion of your being at 
the Sphere than I ever expected to 
be at all. 

‘ When such a perfect gentleman 
most solemnly declares— Why, 
Nell, my darling, what ails you ? 
she cried, rising in sudden alarm. 
‘Do you feel faint? You look 
like a ghost !’ 

‘I think I am a little tired, dear 
mum,’ said Nell, with a laugh that 
sounded strangely like a sob. 

She flung her arms around her 
mother’s neck, and laid her head 
upon the maternal breast—the one 
haven to which we all so surely 
drift when troubles are overwhelm- 
ing us, and the outside world affords 
neither comfort nor shelter; the 
haven that is always ready for us, 
though we come to it, shipwrecked 
and helpless, imploring for pity and 
rest. 

Nell felt herself a weary troubled 
child again. Never before had she 
approached the mother, whose prop 
and stay she had hitherto proved 
herself, in so weak and humble a 
spirit. 

‘I believe I am really starving ; 
that makes me feel so faint and 
stupid, dear, dear mum,’ she said, 
not attempting to suppress the sob 
now. 

It was so naturally accounted for 
by her physical exhaustion. 

‘Poor child, I'll get you your 
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dinner ; it’s all kept warm by the 
fire,’ said Mrs. Hall; and as she 
spoke she moved to and fro with 
an alacrity as startling as it was 
unprecedented. 

The sudden and strange alarm 
about her child had quickened the 
mother’s pulses, and made her for- 
get that weary weight of discontent 
which was wont to clog her thoughts 
and her movements. 

She waited on Nell to-day as 
Nell had never in ali her life been 
waited upon ; it was another new 
experience for her, the first wholly 
pleasant one on this strangely 
eventful day, every hour of which 
seemed fraught with some fresh 
adventure. 

‘I’m afraid you did not like the 
meat, my poor child,’ said Mrs. 
Hall anxiously, as Nell pushed the 
plate she had scarcely touched 
aside. ‘Mutton cannot be nice 
that has been kept warm on the 
hob for hours.’ 

‘Perhaps I waited too long, 

mother; 1 don’t feel a bit hungry 
now.’ 
‘But you'll have some cheese 
and nice fresh lettuce, Nell; that 
will suit you better. Don’t say no, 
my dear.’ 

‘T’ll say yes, with all my heart,’ 
answered Nell, succeeding in her 
effort to thank her mother with the 
bright smile which all who knew 
her looked for and loved. 

‘ And now I'll tell you all about 
Mr. Clifford,’ said Mrs. Hall, with 
the look and tone of one who 
promises to reward a child with a 
sugar-plum. ‘ It was indeed a lucky 
day that brought you and him into 
the same theatre.’ 


{To be continued, } 











FREE-TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


The Yndustries of Birmingham. 


——= 


Cities have physiognomical cha- 
racteristics like men. The streets 
answer for the faces ; you can read 
them both. You might idealise 
Sheffield as a grimy smith, strong, 
sinewy, with frowning brows leaning 
upon a broken anvil; Bradford as 
a factory operative, with keen eyes 
and hollow cheeks, sulkily contem- 
plating the silent works of a model 
factory, with its spindles that no 
longer spin, and its shuttles that 
have ceased to fly; Birmingham, 
in contrast, would be the handy 
man of the workshop, the Whitely 
of industries, who makes his ware- 
house a universal store, and one 
line of business being depressed, 
turns his attention to another. 
Jack-of-all-trades, Birmingham is the 
Cheap John of commerce. These 
similes are not used disrespectfully ; 
they are intended to signify variety, 
activity, many-sidedness. There is 
no room for the cynic to rejoin to 
Jack-of-all-trades, ‘ Master of none;’ 
and in the other figure the parallel 
would be to a trader who studies 
his customers and supplies their 
wants ; who watches the market 
and obeys its demands; who, ma- 
nufacturing a locomotive, is still 
not above doing business in pins ; 
who makes an idol for Indian wor- 
shippers and laughs at the credu- 
lous, though he sets up a shadow 
which he calls Principle, and falls 
down before it himself with Oriental 
devotion. 

It is a notable fact, taken in con- 
nection with the general depression, 
that Birmingham not only looks 
busy, but is busy. The civic autho- 


rities do not pausé in their work of 
local improvements. They are 
building a magnificent municipal 
hall; they are designing and con- 
structing new streets; they are de- 
corating the town buildings up to 
the artistic spirit of the age. The 
leading idea seems to be to go 
ahead, and not look back: the 
reckoning will come later. How 
they will meet it depends upon 
many things. The other day, when 
I was in this fine capital of the 
Midlands, the streets were busy by 
day and night. By day there was 
the bustle of trade; at night re- 
creation and pleasure were well 
provided. Patti was singing at the 
Town-hali. Carl Rosa and his 
opera company were at the Theatre 
Royal. At the rival house a thea- 
trical star was drawing large audi- 
ences. Maccabe had lighted the 
exterior of the Masonic Halli with 
electric lamps. Several political 
meetings were being held in various 
parts of the borough. In short, 
the town was alive, though the 
burgesses shook their heads when 
one talked to-them about the con- 
dition of trade. 

Nevertheless Birmingham manu- 
factures such a variety of articles, 
that the town manages to hold its 
own, at all times, better than its 
neighbours. No district is so in- 
dependent of trade crises, because 
—unlike many English industrial 
centres—it is not confined to one 
or two staple manufactures. It is 
difficult to mention a single com- 
modity which is not made at Bir- 
mingham—from a needle to a rail- 
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way train. Guns, buttons, nails, 
locks, wood-screws, railway bolts 
and spikes, needles, pins, Indian 
idols, saddles, watches, jewelry, 
bedsteads, pots and pans, bronzes, 
electro-plate, and a thousand other 
things, come handy to the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham. From 
1804 to 1815 1,743,382 muskets 
were made here for the Board of 
Ordnance, in addition to 84,507 of 
anew pattern from 1814 to 1817, 
making a total of 1,827,889. Be- 
sides these, from 1804 to 1817 Bir- 
mingham made forthe Board of Ord- 
nance 3,037,644 gun and other fire- 
arm barrels, 2,879,203 locks for rifles 
and pistols, 1,000,000 guns for the 
Fast Indies, and 500,000 fowling- 
pieces for the home trade. Belgium, 
France, and America have greatly 
interfered with this trade. Itisa 
startling fact that, during the late 
war between Russia and Turkey, 
Birmingham did but a small trade 
for either country, while America 
supplied both with vast stores of 
arms. Russia felt the superior 
quality of the American rifle in the 
hands of the Turk on many a 
bloody field. 

In 1830 Birmingham employed 
50,000 men, women, and children 
in the nail trade ; in 1861, 26,000; 
in 1874, 23,000; and in 1877, 
about 21,000. The adjacent towns 
of Willenhall and Wolverhampton 
probably make more locks than 
any other two towns in the world. 
The average production is estimat- 
ed at 4,500,000 locks per year, 
including all varieties — pad, ca- 
binet, till, box, and other kinds. 
The oldest and principal lock firm 
in Willenhall is that of Messrs. 
Carpenter & Co., who commenced 
business in 1795. Messrs. Chubb, 
the principal Wolverhampton ma- 
nufacturers, date their operations 
from about the same period. The 
wood-screw trade is a great in- 
dustry in Birmingham. In 1873 
one firm alone (Nettlefold & Cham- 
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berlain) made 7,200,000 gross of 
screws. The aggregate quantity 
annually turned out in all England 
iS 9,000,000 gross, OF I,296,000,000. 
Time was when this article was ex- 
ported to the United States. Ame- 
rica has now her own screw com- 
pany which holds, on the other 
side, a similar position to Nettle- 
fold’s here and Jaffy Brothers in 
France. 

The Birmingham Screw Com- 
pany (Limited) also does a large 
trade in ordinary times; and here 
let me premise that the figures I 
am about to quote represent the 
normal condition of the local manu- 
factures. The nut and bolt trade 
is usually on a vast scale, occupy- 
ing about 3500 hands. Darlaston 
also does a large trade in this 
business, though at this moment 
the industry is under a cloud ; in- 
deed, a correspondent informs me 
that it is suffering from unex- 
ampled depression. He adds that, 
‘notwithstanding, it is reported 
that the Government has consi- 
dered it desirable to place in 
Belgium large orders for these 
articles.’ 

It would be interesting to know 
whether this is true, and what is 
the cause of it. I have failed to 
obtain evidence. Will some hon. 
member ask the question? One 
may find in the answer interesting 
evidence against the .bad side of 
trade-unions, or materials for a 
new departure in the discussion 
of foreign competition with Eng- 


‘land. 


Birmingham is the great button- 
market. Millions of buttons are 
turned out monthly. From 1865 to 
1870 pearl buttons annually used 
1000 tons of mother-of-pearl shells. 
The failure of the Central American 
fisheries has reduced that to 300 
tons ; and the trade would have 
been literally extinguished but for 
the discovery of the necessary shell 
on the east and west coast of North 
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Australia. In addition to this, the 
button trade consumes annually 
800 tons of ivory nuts (vegetable 
ivory), 500 tons of brass, 1000 
tons of Jatten and other iron, the 
value of which, with tinned plate 
and the mother-of-pearl shells pre- 
viously mentioned, reaches the 
enormous sum of 241,000/. per 
year for button materials. It is 
calculated that England manufac- 
tures 50,000,000 pins every day, of 
which 37,000,000 are made in Bir- 
mingham. The saddles made here 
are preeminent and famous all over 
the world. Electro-plating had its 
rise in Birmingham, and five years 
ago employed 21,530 men and 
women. 

Perry & Co., Mason, and Gillott 
are familiar names as penmakers. 
A gillott is often used as the op- 
posite to a quill, the name of the 
famous maker having become sy- 
nonymous with steel pen. Their 
manufactories are all here; and 
they make 900,000,000 pens a year. 
The glass trade is an enormous one. 
In three local glassworks 120,000/. 
a year is paid in wages. The 2500 
workmen employed use 165,000 
tons of coal, 10,000 tons of sand, 
4500 tons of alkali, 3500 tons of 
limestone, producing 17,000 tons 
of glass. In five and a half years, 
at the mint of Messrs. J. Watt & Co., 
were made 606,379,848 bronze and 
copper coins, or 3317} tons of 
money. Webster & Horsfall 
produced 30,000 miles of steel 
telegraph-wire in eleven months. 
The town turns out 500 tons or 
100,000 miles of wire a year, for 
tying corks. A year or two ago 
6000 iron bedsteads per week re- 
presented a local industry ; and the 
brass trade uses up over 2,000,000/, 
of material a year, and employs 
10,000 hands. In these days, when 
it is too much the fashion to run 
down the warlike power of Eng- 
land, it is worth while to refer to 
the time between 1804 and 1815, 
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when France, having command of 
all the workshops of Italy and Bel- 
gium in addition to her own, could 
not equal Birmingham alone in 
the manufacture of guns. Papier- 
maché is a special trade ; it employs 
about 750 hands in Birmingham 
and 600 in Wolverhampton. Iron- 
mongery and edge-tools, pencil- 
cases, and a miscellaneous class of 
jewelry and fancy goods go to 
keep the town more or less busy ; 
but foreign competition is just now 
beginning to be seriously felt, and 
well-founded apprehensions of a 
steady decline in trade are ex- 
pressed by all the local authori- 
ties with whom I have conversed ; 
and the importance of the sub- 
ject is pretty well demonstrated 
by the interesting figures just enu- 
merated. 

‘Our export trade with America 
is dead.’ This was the observation 
made to me by an eminent mem- 
ber of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce. ‘A large firm of 
American merchants, who used to 
do a large export trade in iron- 
mongery with the United States, 
no longer sends out a single article, 
but, instead, sells here American 
merchandise imported from the 
States.’ 

‘That is,’ I replied, ‘a remark- 
able instance of change, truly ; and 
what is your opinion of the Ameri- 
can wares ?” 

‘Excellent,’ he replied; ‘ they 
include many ingenious notions ; 
this tap on my gas-burner is an 
American invention.’ 

He turned on the gas-light as he 
spoke, and seemed lost in reflec- 
tion. 

‘They are a clever people,’ he 
said presently, ‘and beat us on our 
own ground ; but the tariffs kill us. 
There was once a famous firm 
here—Van Wart, relatives of Wash- 
ington Irving; they did an ex- 
tensive trade in exports to the 
States ; they closed up their busi- 
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ness some time ago. The truth is, 
the American trade is over; and 
what a trade it was when I was a 
boy! Why, sir, the Americans are 
actually sending us electro-plated 
goods. And there is a French 
ironmonger in the town. I ama 
Free-trader ; but really I think we 
might try a little Protection on 
countries which trouble us most. 
I don’t know about America; but 
Spain is abominable: they have 
made a dead set against us there; 
28 per cent worse than any other 
country they think a fair thing for 
John Bull.’ 

‘But is it not,’ I asked, ‘the 
labour question which hampers 
the manufacturer in England as 
much as the want of reciprocity in 
tariffs ?” 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said the 
Free-trader, as if glad to put the 
question of Protection aside. 
*Trade-unions and their absurd 
regulations have done us serious 
mischief. An instance of this came 
under my notice recently. A plas- 
terer was at work, attended by a 
labourer whose wages are 325. a 
week. The actual labour of that 
man was not worth half that sum ; 
a boy could have done it; but the 
trade-union says a man must do it, 
and his wages be 32s. In the 
building trade bricklaying is regu- 
lated to a nicety. A man must 
only lay a certain number of bricks 
per day. He must have each brick 
handed to him by a labourer. The 
bricklayer must never lay down 
his trowel. He is to be waited on 
hand and foot.’ 

‘ That would be funny in a farce,’ 
I suggested. ‘“ Will your honour 
please to take a brick?” It might 
be handed to the chief workman 
on a silver tray.’ 

‘That, said the Birmingham 
trader, ‘would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration of the real state of things 
in this country.’ 

Mr. J. C. Tildesley, a gentle- 
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man who is known in the fields of 
both journalism and manufactures, 
in reference to this conversation 
tells me thatit was at Mr. Van Wart’s 
house in Edgbaston that Washing- 
ton Irving wrote his Sketch-Book ; 
and that the partners in Van Wart’s 
old firm are still in business, trading 
chiefly with America in their own 
names. As a set-off to the state- 
ment, that the export trade with 
America is dead, the same au- 
thority informs me that there are 
two exceptions at least, namely 
padlocksand curry-combs, although 
subject to a heavy duty of some- 
thing like 40 per cent. These 
two articles are just now being 
sent out in fair quantities to the 
States from Willenhall. My one 
desire in these papers, as I have 
said before, is to arrive at the 
truth, whether the fact be for or 
against Free-trade, in favour of or 
against Reciprocity, opposed to or 
in support of Protection. It goes 
hard with the export question when 
its life can only be claimed on 
the score of padlocks and curry- 
combs. 

There is no safer guide to the 
condition of local trade than the 
reports of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Taking up the last official 
record of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, dated February 
1878, I find the Council declaring 
that since the previous report there 
had been no improvement in the 
trade of the Birmingham district. 
‘The depression,’ says the Coun- 
cil, ‘ is great and almost universal ; 
and probably few years during this 
generation have opened with more 
gloomy prospects. Moreover, it is 
to be feared we have not yet 
reached the worst point. The 
causes are not far to seek. A suc- 
cession of bad harvests have seri- 
ously affected the home markets ; 
on the Continent two nations, both 
important customers, have been 
engaged in a terrible and destruc- 
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tive war, producing unparalleled 
loss and suffering to innocent non- 
combatants, and utterly disorgan- 
ising all profitable trade; nor has 
this country, as on former occa- 
sions, supplied to either combatant 
the arms or munitions .of war.’ 
The report then goes on to say 
that two ofthe great English outlets, 
India and China, have been visited 
with famine ; that the South Ame- 
rican markets continue in a bad 
state; and that ‘to the United 
States, formerly our most valuable 
customer, the exports are con- 
stantly diminishing, and to such a 
serious extent that in a few years, 
unless a change takes place, the 
American trade in this district will 
be altogether extinguished.’ The 
only industries that form a cheerful 
exception to the general depression 
are said to be brass-foundry, edge- 
tools, tin and Japan wares ; while 
the jewelry, electro-plate, and the 
fancy trades, ‘that conduce so 
largely to the prosperity of the 
town, show no signs of improve- 
ment.’ Then says the Council, in 
significant terms, ‘It is painful to 
observe that, after so many years’ 
experience of the beneficial opera- 
tion of Free-trade in this country, 
many foreign governments, and our 
own colonies, are adopting more 
restrictive duties. Especially is 
this the case with Spain and Italy, 
who seem deliberately to make 
their tariffs as hostile as possible 
to England.’ But, as if to neutral- 
ise this first note of the trumpet of 
Protection, the report adds, ‘ Not- 
withstanding these discouraging 
circumstances, your Council desire 
to record their firm adherence to 
the principles of Free-trade.’ 

A distinguished citizen of Bir- 
mingham, with whom I discussed 
the question of Free-trade in its 
relationship to the present condi- 
tion of things, did not hesitate to 
declare that without a return to 
Protection the Midlands of Eng- 
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land would be ruined. In sup- 
porting his views as to the inter- 
course of Canada and the United 
States, he consulted some corre- 
spondence and editorial articles 
which had appeared recently in 
the Birmingham Gazette. 

‘But would you revive Protec- 
tion in corn ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘ Free-trade 
in food, breadstuffs of all kinds, 
meat of every description ; but in 
manufactures Protection certainly, 
except in the case of countries 
which would give us reciprocal 
terms. It is the same with nations as 
with individuals. If you say to me, 
“JT will take certain goods of you at 
a fair market price, ifin return you 
will buy certain articles of me on 
the same terms,” that is fair neigh- 
bourly trading. That is what we 
want. I do not blame America 
for maintaining her protective 
tariff—she is the best judge of her 
own affairs; but I do certainly 
think we ought to take care of our- 
selves. For example, why should 
we go on exporting pig-iron, mak- 
ing us mere grubbers in the earth 
and puddlers, to receive back 
manufactured iron in various shapes 
that has required skilled labour, 
and be defeated in our own mar- 
kets? I heard Mr. Wright, the 
leader of the 600 Birmingham 
Liberals—the caucus—say that if 
he undertook it he would produce 
such facts and figures, and get up 
such an agitation, in six months, as 
would compel any government to 
cancel Free-trade. Look at Ca- 
nada. Two years ago I travelled 
all through the States and Canada, 
and I am bound to say I preferred 
the States to our own colony ; but 
that is not tothe purpose. I want 
to point out to you what some of 
us Englishmen consider an ini- 
quity. Hardware goods are ad- 
mitted into Canada from the United 
States at a duty of something like 
174 per cent; while the same class 
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of goods from Canada to the 
United States are charged a duty 
of about 35 to 40 per cent, in- 
voices being carefully dissected, 
and sometimes unfairly advanced. 
American steel goes into Canada 
free; if Canada-made steel were 
sent to the States it would be taxed 
25 percent. This kind of policy 
must be destructive to Canadian 
and to our own interests ; and it 
is to be hoped that the new Go- 
vernor-General will bend his youth- 
ful mind upon the subject. The 
American manufacturer must beat 
the Englishman in the direct im- 
port trade to Canada; he has not 
our heavy expense of transit, and 
he is sheltered by high protective 
duties at home. This is already 
telling seriously on the British 
shipping interest. There was a 
time when we exported locomo- 
tives to America. It would be 
thought that at least we had a 
claim to supply our own colony. 
How is it now? America not 
only makes for herself, but for our 
former customers. The Canadian 
railway cars are made at Wilming- 
ton, in the State of Delaware ; the 
locomotives are made at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and in New Hamp- 
shire. The Americans are thus 
building up a substantial trade, 
while our skilled mechanics are 
going to the workhouse, and our 
great shops are idle. And what is 
true of Canada to-day will be true 
of England on the morrow. Ame- 
rica, France, Belgium, Japan, every 
country under the sun, are in com- 
petition with us, and, like the 
ghosts in Afacheth, will eventually 
push us from our stools.’ 

I suggested that he had some- 
what exaggerated the relative posi- 
tions of England and America ; 
but he insisted that he had not. 

‘IT have a record in Birmingham 
of forty years; and I tell you so- 
berly, and sadly too, that we are 
on a rapid decline ; that England’s 
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commercial supremacy is on the 
wane ; that we can only recover 
ourselves by thrift, economy, and 
industry, coupled with a protective 
tariff on all imports except those 
which constitute food.’ 

Since this was written Canada 
has increased her tariffs, in spite of 
the protests of Free-traders on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Finance 
Minister tries to make the change 
palatable to England by expressing 
an opinion that only American im- 
ports will be affected, and that on 
the whole English trade will be 
benefited. Canada has in fact 
begun a war of tariffs with America, 
and in doingso she owes no apology 
to any one, if she thinks that is the 
way to promote her own industrial 
interests. At the same time it is 
folly for Canadians to pretend to 
persuade themselves or us that a 
general advance on duties will not 
hurt England. The Joint Tariff 
Committee of the Yorkshire Cham- 
bers of Commerce in a memorial 
to Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, tell a different tale. 
Mr. Tilley, the Canadian Minister 
of Finance, expresses in it the 
opinion that ‘the new tariff, if it 
materially alters the measure of 
trade with Great Britain, must be 
on the side of increase, and in 
several branches it will certainly 
be the case.’ And in proof thereof 
he calculates that ‘ with respect to 
woollens the total imports of these 
goods amounted in 1878 to about 
8,500,000 dols., of which Great 
Britain furnished about 7,000,000 
dols. worth. Of the latter the 
higher class of goods constituted 
the proportion of 5,000,000 dols. 
in round numbers, and upon these 
the increase is but 2 per cent, the 
former duty being 17} per cent, 
and the present 20 per cent. The 
Canadian Minister therefore as- 
sumes that worsted dress goods, 
which are now exempt from the 
weight duty and subject to 20 per 
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cent ad valorem alone, are imported 
from England to the amount of 
5,000,000 dols.,orabout1,000,000/.; 
while woollen cloth, blankets, flan- 
nels, carpets, hosiery, &c., which 
are taxed with heavy rates in addi- 
tion to the 20 per cent ad valorem, 
enter only to the value of 2,000,000 
dols., or 400,000/, This is the 
Yorkshire answer : 

‘In the absence of specified ac- 
counts for 1878, the correctness of 
these figures can only be tested by 
a comparison with those given in 
the annual statement of the trade 
of the United Kingdom for 1877. 
From the subjoined table it will be 
seen that the total amount of wool- 
lens exported in that year toCanada 
agrees very nearly with that de- 
clared on importation, but differs 
widely in classification. 

‘The exports were declared as 
follows: 873,421. woollens, now 
subject to a weight duty of gene- 
rally 7 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; 203,018/. ap- 
parel (some perhaps of other ma- 
terial than wool), paying 10 cents 
per pound and 25 per cent ad va- 
orem ; and 613,0972. worsted goods 
(in the tariff classed as other wool- 
len manufactures), at 20 per cent 
ad valorem, without the addition 
of a specific rate. It thus appears 
that woollens subject to the double 
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duty represent 5,000,000 dols., and 
those upon which the single one 
has been retained 2,400,000 dols. 
only. 

‘The Board of Trade statistics 
are compiled from the declaration 
made by the exporting merchants, 
in accordance with very strict Cus- 
tom House regulations, and thus 
perfectly reliable as to amount and 
classification. The same cannot 
be expected from Canadian Cus- 
toms entries, for which a detailed 
classification was not required, as 
all wool tissues paid the uni- 
form duty of 174 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

‘It has been shown in the pre- 
vious memorial that the double 
duty on the bulk of Yorkshire 
woollens will tax them from 35 to 
46 per cent ad valorem, and com- 
mon blankets 70 per cent. 

‘Mr. Tilley’s anticipation of in- 
creased importations from England 
cannot be realised by a tariff im- 
posing prohibitory duties on 60 per 
cent of our exports of woollens to 
Canada; and I venture to hope 
that this part of the tariff will be 
reconsidered and amended when 
the mistake upon which it was evi- 
dently founded shall have been 
pointed out by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Colonial authori- 
ties. 


‘EXPORTS TO CANADA IN 1877. 


Wool. 
Broad cloth, all wool 
Broad cloth, mixed 
Narrow cloth, all wool . 
Narrow cloth, mixed 
Blankets 
Flannels 
Shawls . 
Hosiery . 
Small ware ° ° 
Carpets . . . . 


Wool—worsted dress goods, all wool. £43,624 
mixed 


” ” ” ” 


Apparel—£ 203,018, 10 cents per lb, and 20 p,c, ad valorem.’ 


; New Duty. 
£170,679 74 cents and 20 p.c. ad val. 
135,997 ” ” ‘ 
84,682 » » ” 
148,237 ” ” ” 
58,880 ” ” 0 
55,888 ” - - 
19,007 ” ” ” 
44,762 ” ” ” 
13,755 ” ” ” 
141,554 5 and 10 m a 





£873,421 
20 p.c. ad val, 
» 569,473 » ” 





£613,097 
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Now let us post up our general 
trade returns to date. The statis- 
tics of imports and exports for the 
month of April last do not fulfil 
the ministerial hopes that, with im- 
proved trade in America, our own 
industries would advance. We 
have neither sold as much nor 
bought as much as in April last 
year. Our buying powers even of 
food begin to decline with our earn- 
ings. ‘The declared value of the 
imports in April was 33,736,5642. ; 
1 per cent less than in April 1878, 
5 per cent less than in April 1877. 
Our exports were 14,642,3582, or 
10} per cent below 1878, and 3} 
less than 1877. For the first four 
months of the present year the im- 
ports were 117,205,290/.; the ex- 

RESULTS AND 

So far as I can estimate the re- 
sults of my inquiries, they are un- 
favourable to the continuation of 
a one-sided arrangement which is 
establishing foreign manufactures, 
and crippling those of England. 
Hostile tariffs against us in every 
land met with free imports at home 
is not Free-trade. If it is, then 
the sooner we return to Protection, 
the sooner will England see her 
working people once more fully 
employed and her great factories 
busy with profitable orders. If 
giving the Continent our pig-iron, 
and receiving back free of duty the 
raw material manufactured to un- 
dersell our own artificers, while the 
Continent closes her markets to 
our manufacturers, is Free-trade, 
then Free-trade is no longer a boon 
to England. It was all very well 
when England had a monopoly of 
machinery and mechanical power ; 
but to-day we are fighting our own 
inventions ; to-day we are compet- 
ing with the very machines we have 
sent abroad ; to-day the pupil is as 
clever as the teacher ; to-day Jack 
is as good as his master. The 
Free-traders, in those past days 
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ports 57,722,4632., being a decrease 
on imports of 9} per cent, and of 
9 per cent on exports. The exports 
would have been much less in 
April but for an increased ship- 
ment of pig-iron to Germany, in 
anticipation of the increased duties 
there, though this valuable pro- 
duct of the English mines has been 
sold at 12} per cent less than the 
quotations of last year. Thus it 
will be seen that the ebbing of the 
tide of prosperity from these shores, 
which may be said to have com- 
menced at least a dozen years ago, 
still goes steadily back, verifying 
the statement made in the first of 
this series of papers, that we have 
not yet seen the lowest point of 
England’s commercial decline. 


PROPOSALS. 


when England was the chief work- 
shop of the world, told us that 
America would give us her pro- 
duce and we should give her our 
manufactures. But to-day we are 
paying for that produce, not in 
hardware, not in machinery, not in 
cottons, not in silks, not in car- 
pets, but in gold. Mr. Bright told 
us that the other nations, seeing 
our prosperity, would emulate us. 
France is held up as one of our 
converts. Yet France goes beyond 
the ordinary lines of Protection. 
She gives bounties to her sugar- 
refiners, who undersell us in our 
home markets, and sugar-refining 
in England is a ruined industry. 
The so-called Free-traders say the 
few must suffer that the many may 
be happy. But surely we are pass- 
ing that ancient landmark. Not. 
the few, but the many—are they 
not beginning to suffer for the few ? 
We are importing 15,000,000/. a 
year of French silks; 1,518,557¢. 
of gloves, chiefly French. Why 
should we not balance the sugar 
question by a duty on silks and 
gloves? ‘ Because then,’ the Free- 
trader will reply, ‘ sugar will go up 
QQ 
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in price.’ So it might, a trifle per 
pound; but what is the good of 


cheap sugar to the poor wretch who 
can hardly buy bread, and to whom 
sugar is an unattainable luxury ? 
This continual separation of the 
producer and consumer in an in- 
dustrial country such as England 
is folly. We import beads, china, 
clocks, embroidery, lace, fur, seal- 
skins, and many more luxuries. 
Tax them, and give the poor that 
free breakfast-table we have heard 
so much about. Luxuries of all 
kinds might bear a duty for the 
general good. It would not hurt 
the rich ; it would help the poor, 
who are not confined to the labour- 
ing classes, as those who know any- 
thing about the small shopkeepers, 
clerks, countermen, and the middle 
walks of English life can testify. The 
French treaty is the one triumph 
of the Bright school; and England 
is congratulated to-day because 
there is a prospect of a renewal of 
it. Mr. L ister, a practical autho- 


rity on the question of textile ma 

nufac tures, answers this in the 

Bradford Chronicle and Mail: 
‘Seeing that they have under 


the former treaty entirely destroyed 
our silk trade, and have also under 
that treaty increased their exports 
of silk manufactures to England 

30,000/, before the treaty to 
trom nine to ten millions last year, 
while we have the additional bless- 
ing of about five millions from 
other countries, I think they may 
well be content with their share of 
that trade, as practically we have 
now got none left. And now for 
worsted and woollens. Ican only 
refer to the return for 1877, as 
that for 1878 is not, so far as I 
know, published yet. They sent 
us in that year 3,858 ya0ol, and we 
sent them , so that in 
that branch of industry they sent 
us more by 800,000/, than we sent 
them ; and I have no doubt that 
when the returns for 1878 are pub- 
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lished we shall find that whilst they 
have been gaining g ground we have 
been losing; and as they charge 
duty upon all we send them, and 
‘‘ the craze” admits all their goods 
free, I think they may well be con- 
tent with that part of the bargain 
also. But we must come to cotton. 
We sent them in 1877 2,649,000/. 
against their 6 92,000/,, or two 
millions more than they sent us. 
Now it is these two millions of 
cotton goods that they intend to 
handicap with further duties, and 
then they think they will almost be 
Free-traders. And this is Mr. 
Forster’s promising convert ! They 
have destroyed our silk industry 
under the old treaty, and have fur- 
ther shaken Bradford to its founda- 
tion ; for it will only require an- 
other decade to make it a second 
Coventry. We might as well fight 
against the winds and the waves 
as fight against 72 hours with 56.’ 
‘ But,’ say the Free-traders, ‘ we 
have given you cheap wines ; and 
Mr. Gladstone has blessed the 
country with Free-trade in wines 
and spirits.” In America, where 
they have no Mr. Gladstone to 
give them cheap wines, they have 
established an enormous trade in 
cheap and wholesome ale, lager- 
beer. The rich, who drink wine, 
are content to pay a duty for the 
benefit of the country; and the 
poor, who drink the mild wholesome 
beer ofthe country, are soberer than 
ours, who cannot afford claret, and 
have no wholesome for rm of mild 
invigorating ale to drink. It is 
questionable whether the “English 
are morally or constitutionally 
better for the forcing upon them 
of the thin wines of France. The 
old ‘ale conning’ in modern shape, 
under modern administration, and 
the fostering of the national bever- 
age, would possibly be more bene- 
ficial than the philanthropic de- 
velopment of French industry, and 
the advancement of the French 
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wine trade. In America you rarely, 
if ever, see a girl or woman go into 
a bar to drink. This kind of pro- 
miscuous tippling used to be con- 
fined in England to the lower 
classes. But Mr. Gladstone, fron 
the highest motives, no doubt—for 
all he does is of course eminently 
conscientious — made every con- 
fectioner’s shop a drinking-shop, 
so that the women of the mid- 
dle and of the upper classes could 
go out and tipple as well as their 
poorer sisters. And they do it. 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous Free-trad- 
ing measure has increased drunken- 
ness among the women of England 
to an alarming extent ; and the evil 
was in no wise neutralised by the 
very Opposite principle of restric- 
tion applied to men drinkers in the 
Licensing Act of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. The ‘principle’ of 
Free-trade in that case did not 
prevent Mr. Gladstone from ‘ pro- 
tecting’ the subject against the 
publican ; and to that extent he is 
to be commended for not letting 
the bogey of so-called ‘ principle’ 
frighten him from an alliance with 
‘national expediency.’ 

The English people have been 
so browbeaten with ‘ principle’ in 
this matter of Free-trade that, in 
accepting the ‘theory,’ they have 
not discriminated about the ‘ prac- 
tice’ so long as the country was 
prosperous. 

Until quite recently, if one dared 
to question the results of so-called 
Free-trade, it were to have your 
life made a misery to you by the 
sneers and set arguments of ag- 

* The full 
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gressive politicians of the Bright 
school (and how aggressive they 
are, except when the national 
honour abroad is concerned !), who 
could always theorise you off your 
legs ; because in theory Free-trade 
is as beautiful as Republicanism, as 
noble as turning your other cheek 
to the smiter, as sweet as humility, 
and as successful as sweet, nodoubt, 
if you could only find a world of 
sympathy and sentiment in which 
to practise it. But Free-trade, as 
it is practised in England, is a 
just man fallen among thieves; 
a virtuous woman in a community 
of free-lovers; a Daniel in the 
lions’ den ; and the age of miracles 
is past. Mr. John Bright may shake 
his grand wise old head, and mur- 
mur ‘Lunatic.’ But in fifteen years, 
from 1864 to 1878, to quote Mr. 
Lister’s figures, which I have veri- 
fied, ‘our exports have increased 
by little more than a million and a 
half, or about 24 per cent, and 
that, excluding cotton, which has 
special advantages, from having 
the key of the Custom House of 
India; but taking all our other tex- 
tile manufactures, we are actually 
exporting less than we did fifteen 
years ago by about half a million. 
And what is still more surprising is 
that during those very fifteen years 
our imports of textile manufactures 
have increased by 13,026,000/. ; so 
that, taking all our textile imdus- 
tries, while our exports have only 
increased 2} per cent, our imports 
have increased per cent.’* 
And I fling back in his teeth Mr. 
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to have this thing argued out and 
arrive at the truth are not luna- 
tics, but brave and wise as Mr. 
Bright was when he stood before 
his fellow-men to preach unwhole- 
some truths, and was called ‘mad- 
man’ in his turn. 

‘ Free-trade’ is not ‘ Free-trade,’ 
if only confined to buying; you 
must have Free-trade in selling as 
well. That is Reciprocity. But it 
does not matter whether you call it 
‘Reciprocity,’ ‘ Free-trade,’ or ‘ Pro- 
tection,’ if it is a just thing, and 
proper to the happy and prosperous 
government of the country. The 
other nations of the world will not 
consent to be governed by Eng- 
land ; they will not consent to con- 
fine themselves to growing or mak- 
ing what they can do best; they 
prefer a variety of occupations; they 
like a many-sided life. If each 
country would confine itself to 
its own staple commodity, and 
each interchange its goods with 
the other, one giving wheat for im- 
plements, another wool for cloths, 
and so on, then we should get 
along to Mr. Bright’s satisfaction ; 
we should rule our lives with a 
beautiful Quaker-like simplicity, 
and go to heaven to a certainty. 
But neither America, France, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, Russia, nor any 
of the nations of the world will 
play at this saint-like game ; not 
even the colonies will take a hand 
in it. How, then, shall we go on 
playing, giving foreigners all the 
trumps and court cards ? 

Let us have a new shuffle and a 
fresh ‘cut in.’ Mr. Bright, with 
all his theoretical worship of free- 
dom, would coerce the colonies. 
Perhaps a confederation of England 
and her possessions for commercial 
purposes would be a better expe- 
dient than vulgar coercion. Our 
experience is not in favour of dic- 
tation, and ‘the liberty of the 
subject’ should not be forgotten 
even when ‘Free-trade’ principles 
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are in question. A special duty 
on luxuries imported into England, 
or a 10 per cent duty all round on 
foreign importations ; a retaliatory 
tariff against everything brought in 
under the ‘ bounty’ system ; and Is. 
per quarter on all wheat imported, 
except from the colonies—these 
are duties worth consideration. A 
registration-tax on imports and ex- 
ports, helping the revenue and giv- 
ing us valuable details of trade, 
published every week, would en- 
able us to judge how trade is going, 
into what channels it is moving, 
and keep manufacturers and traders 
on the alert to its changing for- 
tunes. I throw out these sugges- 
tions with all humility ; but at the 
same time, standing on a basis 
of hard facts, I confidently ask 
every elector in the United King- 
dom to consider the question 
fairly for himself ; to form his own 
honest judgment about it on its 
merits, not from a party point of 
view (for this question of the hour 
should not be judged from that 
narrow ground), and make the 
candidate for whom he votes ex- 
plain beforehand clearly and ex- 
plicitly what he means to do when 
Parliament has to revise our com- 
mercial policy. When you have 
thought it out I think you will 
come to this conclusion :—If Eng- 
land is to become a mere resi- 
dential country for well-to-do 
foreigners and Britons, then let us 
continue our present miscalled 
system of Free-trade. If England 
is to continue a manufacturing 
country, and maintain her place in 
the van of commerce and civilisa- 
tion, she must give her industries 
fair play in competition with rival 
nations. If you are content to 


look at England from the mere 
consumer’s standpoint, you may, 
in the cynical philosophy of dilet- 
tantism, vote for the residential 
view ; if you are not ashamed of 
being called a patriot you will say, 
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‘If I am to be benefited as a con- 
sumer to the destruction of my 
brother the producer I will make a 
little sacrifice if necessary for his 
welfare, and for the happiness and 
glory of our common country.’ In 
either case put it to the candidate 
for your suffrages, and have a clear 
understanding with him. You will 
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at what age a Zulu should marry ; 
but he will hum and haw about 
Free-trade and Protection. Do not 
let him. Settle with yourself what 
you think is right, and then settle 
with him ; and at the next election 
let the subject of ‘ England’s com- 
mercial decline’ have the first place 
in your thoughts. Do not be hood- 


probably find that he knows winked by theories, and let your 
exactly how Russia should be vote upon this subject be above 
governed; in what relationship party and beyond prejudice. 
Turkey should stand to Europe; JOSEPH HATTON. 
[NoTe.—In deference to numerous suggestions, the papers on the above subject, which 
were commenced in 7ins/ey for March, will in due course be republished with additional 
matter, Mr. Hatton will be glad to receive for that purpose any special facts and figures 


bearing upon the subject, posted to him at the Garrick Club ; and in the mean time the 
publishers beg to state that back numbers containing the articles in question can be 


obtained by order through any bookseller. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A Fair soft day in the old-fashioned 
garden of an old-fashioned house, 
located in the very midst of the 
business portion of the large and 
busy town of Manchester. 

It had once been quite an ele- 
gant residence, the old house, and 
had stood on the outskirts of the 
town, with charming hills and plea- 
sant valleys, waving woods and 
green fields sweeping up to the 
very verge of the garden. 

But, Ichabod ! the glory had de- 
parted—at least to a great extent. 
All around the domain now flowed 
a busy tide of trade; warehouses 
and mills rose on either side, 
wagons and drays rattled past un- 
ceasingly. In the rear a huge 
smithy belched out black smoke, 
while engines screamed and trains 
rumbled heavily to and fro at 
all hours of the day and night. 
Still, even amidst these discordant 
surroundings, the old house held 
its own bravely, and, wrapping 
itself about with a mantle of digni- 
fied reserve, looked down with the 
pride of conscious antiquity upon 
all the mushroom buildings that 
had sprung up in the latter time. 
It had decidedly a right to do this, 
since its own recollections went 
back to the days when Queen Anne 
lived. Life and death and joy and 
sorrow had each had its own time 
within the dark old walls. Yet still 
it stood—a memorial of the stately 
past, a rebuke ofthe flippant present. 

It was by no means a pretty 


house, as beauty is reckoned now- 
adays. No one for an instant could 
compare it to the handsome resi- 
dences scattered out of Manches- 
ter, insomuch that the sky smiles 
upon them in spite of smoke ; and 
foliage and greensward are as 
freely theirs as though they were 
situated in the pure and lovely 
country. Neither was the old house 
in question a comfortable dwelling, 
according to modern notions of 
comfort. 

But there were panelled walls, 
and rich carvings, and nooks and 
corners, and odd rooms stored 
away in all sorts of unaccountable 
places, that gave it a charm that 
the most commodiousand elegantly 
arranged mansions rather lack than 
possess. Then there was a rustic 
porch, and a verandah all wreathed 
with the common but scented 
honeysuckle ; and beyond was the 
gem of the whole place, a big old- 
fashioned garden, shut in from the 
outer world by a high wall, through 
which no eye could peer, and over 
which no one could climb,—a 
square full of fruit-trees, fragrant 
with flowers, and abounding with 
shrubs that a century before might 
have been trimmed into the formal 
regularity of art, but which had 
now overgrown everything with the 
wild luxuriance of Nature. 

It was in this garden that the 
flickering April sunlight marked 
twelve o'clock on a sundial, sup- 
ported by three mutilated dryads, 
which occupied the centre of a 
grass - plot, round the borders of 
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which spring flowers were brightly 
blooming; while hard by was a 
small arbour, draped over with the 
ordinary starry clematis. Within 
this arbour, framed as it were by 
green tendrils, sat a young girl, 
busily engaged in drawing. Under 
more favourable circumstances, she 
was no doubt exceedingly pretty ; 
for she had a skin that was milk- 
white, large dove-like eyes of dark 
gray, and thick masses of soft brown 
hair ; but just now she looked pale 
and weary. Her dress was careless, 
her hair pushed off her temples 
and gathered into a heavy knot 
low on the neck, and her forehead 
was drawn into a frown that did 
not suit her type of physiognomy. 
On the small table before her lay 
a case ofmathematical instruments ; 
and it was with these that she 
worked—tracing out intricate de- 
signs, of an apparently mechanical 
character, on a large sheet of card- 
board, and now and then noting 
down certain numerical results on 
a piece of paper near at hand. 

It seemed weary work ; and when 
at last she glancedat the houron the 
sundial, she threw down her pencil 
with an air of unmistakable relief. 

‘I must go and see about din- 
ner,’ she said half aloud; and she 
took up a large portfolio from the 
ground beside her, and began to 
put her drawings away. 

While she was thus occupied, a 
clear ringing voice called, ‘ Di! 

A quick sturdy step sounded on 
the gravel-walk, and round a group 
of rhododendrons, that formed a 
perfect wall of tinted bloom, a 
young man came into sight. He 
was not regularly handsome ; but 
he had a tall well-knit figure, and 
a frank pleasant face—sunburnt— 
lit up by a pair of laughing blue 
eyes; and his whole bearing dif- 
fused such an air of moral sunshine, 
that it was no wonder the gloom 
parted and fled from the girl's 
white forehead at once. 
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‘Jack ! she cried eagerly ; and © 
then, smiling, she added, in a tone 
of absurdly weak reproof, ‘ You 
provoking boy! how you startled 
me! What on earth brings you 
here at this hour of the day ?” 

‘Kiss me, my sweet, and I'll 
tell you,’ he said gaily. Then, 
having planted half a dozen fervent 
kisses on her red lips, without in- 
curring any rebuke, he went on 
more gravely, ‘Di darling, con- 
gratulate me! my fortune is made! 
If your father says Yes, we can be 
married this day month—perhaps 
sooner.’ 

A delicate rose colour flashed 
into the girl’s face, making her ab- 
solutely lovely. She gasped: 

‘Tell me what you mean, Jack 
—tell me all about it.’ 

Jack Travers kissed her again 
passionately.. He was evidently 
glowing with triumph, almost be- 
side himself with joy, and scarcely 
able to contain his exultation within 
moderate bounds. 

‘I mean exactly what I say,’ he 
answered ; ‘but as for telling you 
all about it—I can’t do that, my 
darling, for I am bound to secrecy. 
I can only tell you this—that my 
fortune—our fortune—is made, and 
you are mine—*mine, Di! Do you 
hear ?—my own ! 

‘I was always that,’ she cried, 
with something between a laugh 
and a sob; ‘but surely, Jack, you 
can tell mea little more than this ? 
If it is to be our fortune, surely I 
have a right to know all about it? 

‘Can’t you have faith in me, 
Di? 

‘Faith in you—yes; ever and 
always. Nothing could take away 
my faith from you. But, Jack, you 
know we are pledged not to keep 
any secrets from each other.’ 

‘Only such as honour demands ; 
and this is a case of honour. How- 
ever, I can tell you a little—a 
general outline of the matter. You 
know, Di, I have always had rather 




















a mechanical talent, and, thanks to 
your father’s kindness, I have ac- 
quired some aptitude in turning it 
to account.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Di, with a rueful 
glance at her portfolio—‘yes, I 
know you have; and I know you 
will end by being as bad as he is, 
if you don’t stop yourself in time.’ 

‘Stop myself! he replied, with 
a ringing laugh. ‘Why, darling little 
simpleton, the science of mechanics 
is the lever of the world nowadays ; 
and in all the world there is no 
better or more direct road to for- 
tune than that which it opens. If 
we are married soon, it will be 
thanks to mechanics.’ 

Di’s face fell a little; but she 
only said, ‘ How?’ 

‘By means ofa great invention,’ 
Jack told her gravely, with a crim- 
son colour rising in his face, and 
light flashing from his blue eyes,— 
‘an invention which will be the 
greatest since steam, and which 
will go far to revolutionise the 
whole system of mechanics as 
known to the world at present. I 
wish I could show it to you, Di; 
I wish I could tell you— But what 
is the matter? Why do you look 
at me just as if—as if you were 
disappointed ? 

*‘ Because I am disappointed.’ 

The girl spoke out frankly, and, 
before he could know what she 
was about, she had laid her head 
on the table, and was sobbing 
bitterly. Poor thing! It was hard 
on both of them—hard on the 
bearer of good news to see it thus 
received ; harder still on the girl, 
who had been so flushed with hope, 
to have it dashed by that word to 
her of fatal omen—znvention. 

‘I thought you meant something 
real—something to be relied on, 
Jack,’ she sobbed. ‘How could 
you disappoint me so cruelly! I 
am so sorry that this fever—God 
knows I am almost tempted to call 
it madness—has seized you too. 
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Jack dear, for Heaven’s sake put 
it from you. ‘Trust to the steady 
results of honest labour, and not 
to these wild schemes of a fortune 
to be made at one stroke. Look 
at my father; let him be a warn- 
ing to you. See how his life has 
been spent in the service of this 
wretched science. How many in- 
ventions that were to benefit the 
world he has made! and where and 
how is he to-day? O, I had so 
hoped that with you I should be 
free from this weary toil that comes 
to nothing; this eager counting on 
dreams that are shadowy as air. 
And now, Jack—Jack, you will 
break my heart!’ 

‘Darling, I hope not,’ he said, 
half concerned, yet half amused. 
‘You don’t properly appreciate 
your father, Di; you don’t know 
what a great man he is—what a 
great man he yet will be, in the 
face of that world which has treated 
him as from the beginning it has 
always treated genius—has robbed 
him and laughed at him and re- 
fused to hear him. But it will hear 
him yet. There never was a great 
mind that did not have to pass 
through this ordeal. There never 
was a great discovery that was not 
met by this opposition. There 
never was a great achievement that 
did not have to triumph over these 
difficulties ; still the triumph comes 
at last. It has been hard on you, 
my poor pet, but I trust the hard- 
est is over at last. Apart from my 
good fortune, your father tells me 
he is working on an invention 
which he thinks the greatest he 
has ever conceived, and the patent 
right of which he does not intend 
to put out of his own hand.’ 

‘Yes, he is working at it,’ Di 
said wearily. ‘I have been mak- 
ing out some of the drawings, but 
he has forbidden me to show them 
even to you. He has been robbed 


so often of the “children of his 
brain,” as he calls them, that he 
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has grown very suspicious now. 
Sometimes I believe he is fright- 
ened to trust me. O Jack, it’s 
such sad work ; and to think that 
you have started on the same rug- 
ged path? 

*I have only made a beginning; 
and as for my being a great in- 
ventor, you may let your mind be 
at rest on that point. Nature has 
not favoured me with the rare gift 
of original conception. I can only 
work out other men’s thoughts, 
and sometimes bring them to a 
practical issue. This is all I have 
done. Even now a man, a friend 
of mine—I cannot tell you his 
name, because he desires it to be 
kept secret—conceived a new idea 
in mechanics, but, lacking practical 
knowledge, he could not work it 
out in practical form. Sohe brought 
a rough draft of the invention to 
me, and told me that if I could 
perfect it I might take out the pa- 
tent and share half the profits. I 
saw at once what a magnificent 
thing it would be if it could be per- 
fected, so I fell into the idea forth- 
with and went to work. O Di, 
how I worked! I saw fortune and 
you, love, before me, and I never 
drew rein night or day. But, after 
a while, the invention fever came 
over me, and the fascination of sci- 
ence overtook me. Then I forgot 
all about fortune, I even forgot all 
about you, and worked on and on, 
only that I might reach the result 
which seemed ever before me, and 
yet ever eluding my grasp, like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. It eluded me for 
a long time, and no one but an 
inventor can imagine the feverish 
state of my mind. Waking or 
sleeping, I thought of nothing else, 
dreamt of nothing else, saw nothing 
else; and when at last one day the 
solution of my difficulty came to 
me, like a flash of inspiration, I 
shouted until people would have 
voted me a madman. I wanted 
then to throw down paper and 
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pencil and rush to you; but the 
man I spoke of held me bound to 
absolute secrecy, and he did not 
relax this requirement even when 
all the specifications were made 
out and forwarded to the Patent 
Office. It was not till this morn- 
ing, when he came and said the 
patent was issued, that he also 
told me I could announce the fact 
to my friends, provided I did not 
divulge his name. Heaven only 
knows why he should wish to give 
me all the credit as well as half 
the profits. But one thing is cer- 
tain, my darling—our fortune is 
made and you are mine!’ 

Jack Travers caught her in his 
arms at the last words, and pressed 
kiss after kiss on her lids and 
cheeks and lips; while she could 
only lay her head down on his 
shoulder, and indulge in an hyste- 
rical combination of laughter and 
tears. 

‘I amhappy, Jack, and grateful— 
so grateful !’ she said as plainly as 
she could in her agitated condi- 
tion; ‘but, dear, I should be still 
more happy if the fortune had 
come to you in any other way. It 
seems to me just like gambling— 
like something that means prospe- 
rity for a little while, but ruin in 
the end. I may be very foolish, 
but that is the light it bears for 
me. And then, Jack,do you know 
I have a presentiment that ill-luck 
is in store for us.’ 

Jack smiled at this, but he did 
not attempt anything like reason in 
reply. He stroked her soft brown 
hair caressingly, looked with sunny 
blue eyes right into her own, then 
changed the subject by asking if 
her father was at home. 

‘I did not see him as I came 
through the house; and I am on 
thorns until I have told him of my 
good fortune, and got his promise 
that I may take you as soon as I 
please.’ 

‘He can't give that promise 
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without consulting me, Jack,’ she 
whispered archly. 

*Can’t he? Well, let us go and 
see.’ 

They went accordingly, saunter- 
ing side by side down the garden- 
paths bordered trimly with box, 
and enlivened here and there: by 
tall fragrant lilacs. They entered 
side by side—his arm round her 
waist ; her cheek, now bright with 
happiness, close to his breast— 
a narrow dark passage, and then 
passed into a room that resembled 
an amateur machine-shop. Ma- 
thematical and mechanical designs 
lined the walls ; models in minia- 
ture of machines, in connection 
with which steam has ever been 
used as a motive-power, occupied 
every available space, excepting 
that which was filled by a huge 
locked cabinet; and in the midst 
of this apparent disorder stood a 
table, littered over with paper 
and drawing-materials. Di looked 
round and shook her head. 

‘Papa is not here. You'll have 
to remain on thorns a little longer, 
Jack.’ 

‘Perhaps he is somewhere in 
the house ?’ 

‘No, he is out. Don’t you see 
his hat is gone? He has gone out 
machine-seeing somewhere. He 
goes on such excursions for what 
he calls “practical suggestions.” 
Let us go back to the garden; this 
old room is so dark and cold, even 
on a sunny day, that it always 
makes me shiver.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


VERY much like the fortunes of 
the old house were the fortunes of 
the man who lived in it. He was 
of good descent, he was Scotch, 
and he had once possessed a mo- 
derate amount of wealth; but hav- 
ing been blessed, or rather cursed, 
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with the gift of invention, the 
wealth had melted away to satisfy 
the insatiable demands of scientific 
experiments, until little or nothing 
of it remained. After his fortune 
was gone he exhausted the patience 
of his friends. They were all prac- 
tical worldly-wise folks, and, re- 
garding him as a half-mad vision- 
ary, troubled themselves very little 
about him. Naturally, Malcolm 
Cameron resented their conduct, 
and naturally a break ensued. A 
widower, with only one child, he 
took the child and the yet dearer 
offspring of his brain, and went 
forth into the world, determined 
to conquer fortune. 

Instead of conquering, however, 
he was speedily conquered. Men 
laughed at his inventions and then 
stole them—patent rights of his 
own discoveries were taken out 
before his very eyes—and he fell a 
victim to the countless modes of 
swindle and legal robbery that from 
first to last lie in wait for the in- 
ventor, and filch from him both 
the glory and the profit he has 
toiled to gain. After a time he 
drifted to Manchester, and became 
the inmate of the old rambling 
house. It was cheap, for no mo- 
dern mind cared to inhabit it. 
Here he lived a queer sort of ex- 
istence, working with feverish 
energy at an invention which was 
to revolutionise the whole system 
of mechanics, and make, not one, 
but a dozen fortunes for himself. 
Here also he made the acquaint- 
ance of Jack Travers, a young 
civil engineer of unusual promise 
and talent. 

Despite his promise and talent, 
however, Jack was poor as achurch- 
mouse. But in Malcolm Cameron’s 
eyes that fact was anything but a 
disadvantage. He was so eccen- 
tric, so crazy, as people said, that 
he looked on poverty as in the 
light of a badge of merit. And 
when he found that a love affair 
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was developing between his girl 
Diana and young Travers, instead 
of turning the penniless suitor out 
of doors, he told him he might 
marry her as soon as he could sup- 
port her in a respectable manner. 

Encouraged in this way, the love 
affair grew and ripened, and was 
an authorised engagement. The 
lovers sat on a bench in the gar- 
den—a magnificent weeping ash 
shading the glory of sunlight from 
them, the flowers so fragrant round 
them, and the birdstwittering above 
them ; and while they laid count- 
less plans for the blissful future, 
Mr. Cameron, as his daughter had 
rightly surmised, was peering in 
and out among machinery. The 
workmen near his house knew him 
well by sight, and one of the 
master machinists seemed to have 
taken quite a liking to the care- 
worn old man. 

This master machinist, a man 
about thirty-five, ranked quite high 
in his calling, and had complete 
control over the workshops. His 
name was Thorp, and he was 
gentlemanly, though not a gentle- 
man by birth. He had assiduously 
cultivated Mr. Cameron’s acquaint- 
ance, and it had not been difficult 
for him to do so, since there was 
the best possible foundation for 
intimacy, a common taste between 
them. But the gossips asserted 
that the lily and rose tints and 
Sweet gray eyes of Di Cameron 
possessed more attraction for the 
master machinist than the father’s 
discourses on cog-wheels and pis- 
ton-rods. Anyhow, Mr.Thorp visited 
the old house in a quiet friendly 
way, and both father and daughter 
received him cordially. 

On this morning,as Mr. Cameron 
stood attentively regarding the ac- 
tion of a new-fangled cylinder, the 
master machinist came out of his 
office, and walked up to him. 

‘I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Cameron,’ he said, in his plausible 
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voice ; ‘I wanted to congratulate 
you on young Travers’s good luck ; 
and I suppose I may congratulate 
Miss Cameron more especially.’ 

Even as he spoke a red flush 
mounted to his swarthy face, and 
a hard sinister look stole over his 
thin compressed lips, though a 
forced smile sat on them. 

Malcolm Cameron—his head full 
of the new cylinder—scarcely heard 
what the man said; assuredly he 
did not comprehend the drift of 
the remark one whit. 

‘Jack Travers’s good luck ?’ he 
repeated dreamily; ‘I have not 
heard of any special luck having 
fallen to him. What is it? Has he 
succeeded in getting a position on 
the railway ?” 

‘Something infinitely better than 
a position on the railway; and 
Thorp shrugged his shoulders and 
gave another sardonic smile. ‘I 
wonder you have not heard of his 
good fortune ; every one else has ; 
he has made a tremendous hit by 
a patent.’ 

‘A patent?” 

‘Yes; 1 am surprised you know 
nothing of it. I supposed, of 
course, that Travers had been con- 
sulting you all the time; and in 
fact I thought—indeed I felt sure 
—that you had a hand in the mat- 
ter. The idea looks so like one of 
yours—at least I fancied so.’ 

‘What is the idea? asked Mr. 
Cameron feverishly, all on the gu 
vive about the matter. ‘ The young 
scamp has told me nothing about 
it—very shabby of him. But I al- 
ways thought he had brains, and 
would make his fortune sooner or 
later, only I did not expect it 
would come so soon. What is the 
idea, Mr. Thorp? Bless my soul, 
to think of a patent!’ 

‘The ideais something quitenew, 
at leastin machinery. I don’t know 
how I can explain it. I am nota 
good hand at description; but if 
you will step into my office I'll 
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show you a design. It was made 
out some time ago, to show me 
what it was and how it worked. 
The fellow has lots of brain.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Mr. Cameron 
cordially ; then he paused. ‘I had 
better not see it, perhaps. You 
see if Travers had wished me to 
do so, he would have—’ he began, 
with old-fashioned punctiliousness ; 
but Thorp interrupted him. 

‘My dear sir, don’t you see why 
Travers kept you in the dark? He 
wanted to spring a success upon 
you, and nota failure. He is doubt- 
less at your place now telling the 
goodnews to Miss Cameron. Where 


. can be the harm of you seeing the 


design? Everybody and anybody 
can see it now since the patent is 
issued.’ 

‘I suppose there zs no harm, 
then,’ and Malcolm Cameron's 
careworn face lit up with eager- 
ness. ‘The temptation was strong 
enough to make him forsake the 
cylinder even, and he hurried into 
the office with quick steps. 

The office was a sort of box 
some four feet square, and it con- 
tained a desk, a table, and two 
chairs with high backs and hard 
seats. 

Placing one of these chairs for 
his visitor, Thorp opened the top 
of the desk, and buried himself in 
extracting one particular paper out 
of a crowded pigeon-hole. This 
accomplished, after much apparent 
searching and trouble, he unfolded 
and spread out a large sheet, co- 
vered with Indian-ink designs, 
before the eager eyes of the in- 
satiable old inventor. 

Mr. Cameron rose from his chair, 
leant forward on his trembling 
hands, and stared at the sheet. 

Anything that related to inven- 
tions or patents of course interested 
him deeply, but the present matter 
came home to him almost as though 
it belonged to himself—Jack Tra- 
vers’s invention. He was eager to 
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see what the boy had accomplished ; 
so eager indeed, that for a moment 
the sheer eagerness defeated itsown 
object. The paper swam before 
his eyes. The diagrams danced 
to and fro, and he saw nothing. 
After a second the mist cleared, 
and then, as his glance fell on the 
principal design, the idea showed 
itself clear and distinct—/oo clear 
and too distinct. He saw it, caught 
it, gave a great hard gasp, and fell 
on his seat, half fainting. 

Thorp, who was intently watch- 
ing him, grew frightened; he 
thought he had a serious case of 
apoplexy on his hands. Seizing 
a small jug of water that stood 
near, he flung half its contents on 
the poor old pallid face; and 
snatching up a newspaper, fanned 
the man while loosening his cravat. 

In a minute or two the reme- 
dies had their effect. Poor old 
Malcolm Cameron opened his 
large careworn eyes, looked up, 
and finally spoke, with the most 
pitiful quaver in his voice. 

‘Let me see it again; I must— 
must have been mistaken !’ 

‘My dear friend, what is the 
matter?’ cried Thorp earnestly. 
‘Is anything— 

‘The design !—the design !’ in- 
terrupted his visitor peevishly. 
‘My God, man ! don’t talk to me 
whilst I am almost mad ; show me 
the design again instantly ! 

The tone was so peremptory 
that the other obeyed at once. 
He held it up, and Malcolm 
Cameron, bending forward, ex- 
amined it with eyes that seemed 
starting out of his head. 

He said nothing, but the usually 
pale hue of his skin grew almost 
of an ashy-blue ; and his thin hands 
with their long fingers clasped and 
unclasped themselves convulsively, 
while more than once his lips qui- 
vered as though with words which 
could not find voice. 

At last he motioned the paper 
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away, and rising, tottered rather 
than walked to the door. By this 
time, however, Thorp had recovered 
himself, and considered it right to 
interfere. 

‘Come, come, Mr. Cameron, 
pray sit down,’ he urged. ‘ You 
are not fit to go out in this state. 
Take some water. Try and com- 
pose yourself. Why, good heavens, 
my good sir, what is the matter ?” 

‘Nothing,’ ejaculated the other 
wearily; and he sat down and 
gulped some water. ‘ Nothing 
is the matter,’ he repeated. ‘ No- 
thing, nothing, but—the old, old 
story.’ 

‘I hope you are not vexed with 
Travers for not letting you know. 
I assure you—’ 

Something in the set face before 
him made the master machinist 
pause. Involuntarily he ceased 
speaking and said no more, even 
when, after a minute, Malcolm 
Cameron rose and silently left the 
office. 

He walked down the street to- 
wards his own house like one 
stunned. The people who met 
him looked in his countenance, and 
thought he grew more crazy each 
day. But when he reached home, 
when he closed the front door, 
crossed the passage, and stood in 
his own room, the unnatural quie- 
tude gave way. He looked round 
yearningly on the darlings of his 
heart, the mute children of his 
brain; he gazed piteously at the 
zealously-locked cabinet, where the 
toil of so many months, of anxious 
days, and sleepless nights was 
drawing to a successful issue ; he 
glanced at the table, where long 
lines of abstruse calculations met 
his eye; then, with one groan, he 
sank into a seat, burst into a child- 
ish sob, and, burying his face from 
the light, sat a picture of stricken 
desolation. 

In this state Di found him when 
she entered, followed by her lover. 
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Her eyes were so dazzled by the 
bright sunshine out of which she 
had come that for an instant she 
did not see the relaxed figure bent 
forward over the useless papers ; 
but when she realised the whole 
scene she rushed forward with her 
whole heart in her voice. 

* Papa, what ails you ?” 

Malcolm Cameron raised his 
face, and the mere sight of it 
seemed to petrify her; for she 
stood silent and motionless. Never 
in all her life had she seen a face 
so set and bloodless, and never 
had she met such a look as gleamed 
on her now. 

‘Papa! she cried again; and 
then she paused, and Jack Travers 
spoke. 

‘Something has happened, Mr. 
Cameron! Something terrible is 
the matter! What is it?’ he asked 
hastily. 

In an instant the inventor was 
himself, in fact more than himself. 
Few people who knew the ab- 
stracted devotee of science, the 
pale scholar, whose mind was 
habitually absent from the earth 
he trod, would have recognised 
him in the man who faced around 
upon the speaker, his features 
aglow with passionate energy, his 
deep-set eyes flashing with fire. 

‘ You dare to ask me that!’ he 
said. ‘ You dare to enter my room, 
side by side with her, and speak to 
me—to mc, whom you have be- 
trayed so cruelly, so dishonourably, 
so dastardly! Your audacity al- 
most equals your villany, and I 
have but one. answer for you. 
Leave my house, or I'll turn you 
out !’ 

There is no exaggeration in say- 
ing that if a thunderbolt had riven 
the walls asunder neither Jack nor 
Di could have been more con- 
founded by this unexpected and 
unprecedented mode of address. 

‘O my poor father!’ cried the 
girl, in a solemn hushed voice, for 
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she believed that veritable madness 
had come to him. But Jack, after 
one gasp of astonishment, saw 
that there was naught of insanity 
in the steady face fronting him, 
and he answered, as calmly as he 
could, 

‘I don’t understand. I am so 
little conscious of having offended 
you that I beg of you to be more 
explicit. What have I done, sir? 
What can you mean by accusing 
me of villany, or of betraying 
you ?” 

‘ Answer me one thing,’ Malcolm 
Cameron asked sternly. ‘ Have 
you not patented an invention ?” 

‘An invention ! Jack said, start- 
ing; then he added quietly enough, 
‘Yes ; and I came here this morn- 
ing to tell you of it.’ 

‘70 tell me? It is impossible 
to describe the unmitigated scorn 
in these words * To tell me ! ‘Well, 
I tell you in return that you are 
thief 

‘Father! exclaimed Di, aghast, 
and she caught the back of a chair 
to support herself. 

‘Look at that man? said Mal- 
colm Cameron, pointing, with a 
gesture which was almost tragic, 
at Jack. ‘Look at him, and tell 
me, gitl, if ‘hat is the face of an 
innocent man ! 

And in truth Jack’s face at the 
moment was hardly an innocent 
one. The very nature of the ac- 
cusation had stricken him from all 
mode of defence, while its sud- 
denness had so appalled him that 
he stood as if riveted to the cen- 
tre of the room, the pale silent 
picture of what seemed detected 
guilt. Not so thought Di, however. 
She gave a glance at him, and then 
sprang to his side. 

‘Jack, Jack, dearest love, don’t 
look like this! she cried. ‘He 
does not mean what he says!’ 

‘Yes, but I do,’ Malcolm Came- 
ron asserted, in a quiet, almost 
cruel, voice. 
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‘I have only one reply to make 
to you,’ Jack spoke at last. ‘Sub- 
stantiate your charge.’ 

‘ That is easy enough if you will 
be good enough to describe the 
nature of your invention.’ 

Coldly and concisely Jack com- 
plied with the request. He de- 
scribed the nature of the concep- 
tion which he had worked out to 
a successful result, and _ briefly 
added the explanation which he 
had made to Di, a statement that 
the original invention was not his 
own, and an account of the diffi- 
culty he had encountered in bring- 
ing it to practical operation. Mal- 
colm Cameron heard him out 
without interruption of any kind, 
and was silent fora moment. Then 
he said frigidly, 

‘Do you decline to give the 
name of the original inventor ?” 

‘I have no option but to decline 
so long as he chooses to hold me 
to secrecy.’ 

‘Is he likely to hold you bound 
to secrecy if your good name is at 
stake in the matter ?” 

Jack Travers threw his head 
back haughtily. 

‘My good name is not likely to 
be at stake, sir, with any one who 
knows me 

‘Ts it not?’ exclaimed the other, 
with a short dry laugh. ‘ Then 
it is only because men will believe 
your word in preference to the 
word of the mad old inventor. 
Perhaps you counted upon that, 
however. If so, the calculation 
does you much credit.’ 

‘Papa,’ broke in Di, with al- 
most a wail, ‘why do you say such 
cruel things? Jack does not un- 
derstand them, and neither do I. 
Speak plainly, for God’s sake. Tell 
him—tell me of what you suspect 
him.’ 

*I suspect him of nothing,’ Mr. 
Cameron sneered. ‘On his own 
evidence I convict him of basely 
stealing my invention—the inven- 
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tion at which I have laboured so 
long, the invention which was 
dearer to me than you, my child 
of flesh and blood—and of patent- 
ing it for his own use, and in his 
own name.’ 

‘Papa!’ 

‘I accuse him again. 
is a thief / 

‘Papa!’ and Di, flinging her 
white arms round her lover, turned 
a defiant face on the old man. 
‘You outrage Jack, and you out- 
rage me! How can you! how 
could you 

‘Maybe you have a share in 
this vile work, girl ’ Mr. Cameron 
remarked bitterly, as he noted how 
she took the young man’s part. 
‘I was an old fool to trust you— 
to trust anybody! I might have 
known that treachery and robbery 
would be the end. With or with- 
out your connivance he must have 
obtained the design.’ 

‘From me’ she cried, with a 
quick gasp; for she had not ex- 
pected this. Then she turned 
again to Jack, and laid her cheek 
down lovingly on his breast. ‘See, 
Jack, now he is beside himself, see 
how little he means it. You can- 
not resent a charge in which I am 
included.’ 

‘I only ask to hear the evidence 
on which I am condemned,’ Jack 
replied quietly now, a pity almost 
for the white-faced trembling old 
man filling him. 

‘ You shall be satisfied,’ Malcolm 
Cameron said briefly. 

He went to the cabinet, unlocked 
the door, and took out a large 
portfolio. Bringing this to the 
table, he opened it and bade Jack 
come forward. When he obeyed 
several designs were laid before 
him. He took them up one by 
one and examined them closely. 
Putting down the last one, he 
remained silent ; his face wore the 
hue of death, and his eyes drooped. 
It was only when Mr. Cameron 
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asked what he had to say that he 
looked up and spoke. 

‘I have only to say that Fate is 
against me. I cannot refute the 
evidence of these papers. I am, 
indeed, astounded at it. I can 
only assert my own innocence, and 
of course that assertion will count 
for nothing with you, sir. I do not 
believe that the man associated 
with me in this matter stole the 
invention. For, in the first place, 
he is a2 man of honour; and in 
the second place, he had no oppor- 
tunity of stealing. Therefore I can 
only believe that it has been a 
strange coincidence of thought. 
God knows how much I regret ever 
having any part in it, but of one 
thing you may be sure—until of your 
own accord you retract the accusa- 
tion made this day, I will never 
touch one penny of the profits. I 
have not much hope of such a thing, 
but the truth may come to light 
someday. Untilthen, Mr. Cameron, 
I return you many thanks for your 
past kindness, and bid you a long, 
long good-bye. Of course you 
know that I shall never enter your 
houseagain. Di!’ His voice quite 
broke down here, but he held out 
his arms, and in a minute Di was 
in them. 

She was crying bitterly, and in 
the midst of their parting embracc 
only one or two words were ex- 
changed. 

‘Don’t forget me, Jack! I have 
firm faith in you ! she sobbed. 

‘I'll never forget you, darlin 
Have faith in me always! Jack 
answered. 

Then they tore themselves a] 
and Jack went hastily out. Whe. 
the heavy house-door closed upo: 
him, a sharp and bitter pang shot 
through his heart. He was drearil; 
conscious that it was for a long 
long time. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a mild October evening 
when Di Cameron sat in the, old- 
fashioned garden. She was dread- 
fully changed since the day that 
she had looked her last on the man 
whom she loved with all her heart. 
The pretty pink bloom had quite 
left her cheeks, the dark-gray eyes 
were soft and earnest still, but wist- 
ful and sorrowful, and underlined 
by broad bistre shades. She was 
not drawing, nor reading, nor even 
working ; but she sat quite motion- 
less on her low seat beneath the 
feathery clematis stars, with an air 
of listless languor pervading her 
whole form and attitude. Her 
hands—hands that had waxed pain- 
fully slender—were loosely clasped 
in her lap, and her gaze, all unheed- 
ing the gorgeous bloom that still 
lingered on the earth and scented 
the autumnal air with its fragrance, 
was turned to the western sky, 
where a long low bank of violet 
cloud now received the sun. She 
did not even hear or turn when a 
step sounded on the path close by. 
And when, with his head bent for- 
ward, her father came up beside 
her, he, too, was absorbed as 
usual, and, not having perceived 
her, started and spoke sharply. 

‘What are you doing here? I 
thought you said you were going to 
see Mrs. Grant, Di?’ 

‘I did go,’ she replied, in a list- 
less voice, ‘but she was not at 
home. When I came back you 
were busy with Mr. Thorp, and I 
did not wish to disturb you.’ 

‘You might have done so. Of 
course Thorp’s visits are more for 
you than for me.’ 

‘ Are they?’ asked Di carelessly. 
‘I should grieve to think so.’ 

‘Pray, why? and Malcolm 
Cameron, whose temper of late 
had grown almost violent, frowned 
deeply. 

‘Because—you know why—if 
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Mr. Thorp likes me, I would rather 
he stopped away.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that if 
Thorp asked you to marry him, you 
would be mad enough to say no?” 

‘IT hope he will never ask me; 
but if he does, I shall say no.’ 

‘And why ? 

‘Papa, what a question! cried 
Di, her languor flown, great tear- 
less sobs breaking from her. ‘ Be- 
cause I don’t love him. Because 
I shall never love any one but my 
poor, injured, ill-treated Jack— 
Jack, whom I believe to be the 
soul of honour—Jack, in whom I 
have, and shall have, faith as long 
as I live!’ 

‘Rubbish! muttered the old 
man, sitting down opposite to her, 
his face lowering, his eyes scintil- 
lating with hate of him whom the 
girl defended. ‘Rubbish! Put 
that scoundrel out of your head for 
ever. Never, with my consent, 
shall you see or speak again with 
a rogue that traded on confidence 
to make his fortune. You are not 
a child, Di. You are old enough 
to know your duty, and you must 
also be aware that when I die you 
will be friendless, and, worse still, 
homeless.’ 

‘He who is up there will take 
care of me ;’ and Di glanced reve- 
rentially at heaven. 

*No; God takes care of those 
who care for themselves. God will 
not work a miracle to put a roof 
over your head, or bread into your 
mouth. Many as young and help- 
less as you are He leaves every day 
to die of want and starvation. Tis 
all for the best, no doubt, all for the 
best,’ he went on gravely—for he 
was a devout man in his way—‘ but 
still it is so; and, Di, you must 
make up your mind to obey me, 
to do your duty, and to marry the 
man who has just been telling me 
how sincerely he loves you.’ 

She gave a low cry; her face, 

losing its pallor, flushed painfully 
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up to the very roots of her soft 
brown hair. 

‘You won’t ask, you can’/ ask, 
me to do this, papa !’ 

‘You must do it,’ he said, grow- 
ing excited. ‘Child, child! don’t 
you see that I can’t last much 
longer ? and then—what 7s to be- 
come of you ?” 

‘I would slave for my daily 
bread sooner than marry one man 
while I love another.’ 

‘Perhaps you will wait and marry 
the thief who robbed me!’ 

She shivered. It cut her to the 
soul to hear such words levelled 
at Jack—Jack, who was her ideal 
of all that was good and true and 
honourable—but she said nothing. 

‘You must marry Thorp, Di. 
He is a good man. Let me see 
you settled before I die. Let me 
tell him when he comes again that 
he may take you.’ 

‘No!’ she answered impetuously. 
Death seemed preferable a thou- 
sand times to Richard Thorp’s 
arms. The idea ofsuch a marriage 
caused a shudder to thrill her. 

‘This is madness! What can 
you expect more than he offers? 
He may not be as fine a gentleman 
as a Cameron has aright to marry, 
but we are poor, Di—so horribly 
miserably poor that our equals in 
position don’t even recognise our 
existence. Thorp is comparatively 
wealthy. You would have been an 
heiress, Di, if my invention had 
not been stolen. Think of that, 
and it will harden your heart against 
that—’ 

‘No more against him, papa!’ 
she interrupted. ‘It breaks my 
heart to hear you say such cruel 
unjust things.’ 

‘Well, I'll say no more, but you 
must promise to marry Thorp.’ 

He waited for her reply, but 
getting none, he rose up and walked 
slowly to the house. 

Di followed him. She felt 
heartsick and hopeless at the pro- 
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spect before her. Not that her 
resolution was shaken, or that she 
had any fear of being forced to 
marry Thorp; but she knew that 
persistence was the chief trait in 
Malcolm Cameron’s character, and 
she dreaded the eternal combat 
that would go on regarding this 
matter. When Jack had gone 
away, she had felt sure he would 
soon clear himself and return to 
claim her; but now six long months 
had passed, and the stain on his 
name was as dark as ever. 

‘I'll be true to him, even if I 
never set eyes on him again,’ she 
cried out, covering her face with 
her hands; and in that hour she 
vowed that, come what would, no- 
thing should shake her reliance on 
the man who had won the first 
love and faith of her heart. 

The days passed on, and, in 
spite of her, Thorp’s visits grew 
more frequent; and, in order to 
avoid ebullitions of passion in her 
father, that were more terrifying to 
her, Di was forced to receive her 
new suitor, not with increased 
feelings of liking, but with a cer- 
tain show of cordiality. At last 
Christmas came. The gaiety of 
the season—and all Manchester 
was gay—sent not even an echo of 
festivity into the dark old house 
where the half-crazed inventor 
and his daughter lived; and yet 
in all Manchester there was not a 
fairer face than Di Cameron’s, as 
she leaned against one of the high 
narrow windows, dressed all in 
black, with a sprig of holly in her 
breast, watching listlessly enough 
the passers-by. Her heavy eyes 
rested on the street, when suddenly 
all heaviness left them; a glow of 
colour rushed over her cheeks, her 
pretty lips parted; for a figure 
came in sight, a face looked up 
at her; and she knew, she would 
have known in a thousand, Jack 
Travers. There was no time for a 
word, or even a gesture, on either 
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side. There was only time for a 
start, a gasp, a long, eager, hungry 
look, and all was over. He passed 
on; and she, turning away from 
the window, went and sat down by 
the fire. Thorp and her father 
were deep in machinery, and they 
paid little attention to her. So 
she leaned back in a corner quite 
silent, and the stream of mechani- 
cal talk flowed past her unheeded. 
She only knew that there was some 
point at issue between Malcolm 
Cameron and the master machinist 
—some point there seemed no de- 
finite mode of settling—and that 
Thorp proposed to refer to some 
book of designs he had. 

‘I will send it over to-morrow,’ 
he said. ‘You can then examine 
it at your leisure; and perhaps 
Miss Cameron will be good enough 
to take care of it for me. It is a 
very valuable book, and a reliable 
one too. You will find this idea 
of the cylinder developed there, 
in fact, the way I have described. 
It was patented in 1845.’ 

‘I don’t care when it was pa- 
tented, or by whom. I am sure 
it might be improved,’ Mr. Came- 
ron asserted energetically. And 
the discussion continued until Di 
was asked to sing. 

She complied at once, singing a 
little Scotch ballad of love and a 
broken heart. 

*‘O my poor Jack! she was 
saying to herself all the time, even 
when Thorp went up to bid her 
good- night 

‘T hope you will take care of 
my book,’ he said, with a sort of 
wistful look in his eyes. ‘And if 
you would make me ane of your 
beautiful drawings of plate xl. I 
should be so grateful. I want it 
for constant use. Will you? 

‘Of course I will do it for you,’ 
Di answered. And then she gave 
him her hand coldly. 

After he was gone she went up- 
stairs, and cried herself to sleep. 
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The next day, Thorp sent the 
book; and, after her father had 
examined it, he handed it over to 
her. It was a volume of mechani- 
cal designs, not very interesting ; 
but Di took it to a window, and 
began making preparations for 
copying plate xl. She copied for 
some time ; then grew tired, and, 
leaning her elbows on the table, 
carelessly turned the leaves. As she 
did so a piece of paper fluttered 
out from between two of the pages, 
and fell to the floor. She stooped, 
picked it up, and was returning it 
to the book, when something about 
it attracted her attention. It was 
merely an ordinary piece of draw- 
ing-paper, on which was traced the 
rough outline of a design. But 
the paper itself struck her as fami- 
liar, She had seen it before, she 
had even handled it before, she felt 
sure; and, on looking more closely, 
she found she was right; for in 
the corner her own private mark— 
a curiously interlaced monogram 
of her name—was written with ink. 
It was a sheet of her own paper, 
and must have » been ts taken from her 
own portfolio. This puzzled her. 
In consequence of her father’s sus- 
picious ideas she always kept her 
portfolio carefully put away; and, 
as far as she knew, no one, not 
even Jack, had been permitted to 
examine it. She locked at the de- 
sign. That was decidedly none 
of her drawing. Then a few faint 
half-effaced lines on the back at- 
tracted her eye. Taking up a 
strong magnifying-glass, she soon 
found that a design had been care- 
fully rubbed out, leaving only a few 
lines—a few lines, however, that to 
her were of immense signifi cance ; 
forthey showed her that the effaced 
drawing had been . her own, and 
that it had been one of the« “¢o 
of her father’s invention. At this 
point her breath came fast, her 
hands trembled, her colour varied, 
and any one looking at her would 
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have thought she was beside her- 
self. Presently she discovered a 

number on the corner of the sheet 
—No. 6. When she had deci- 
phered this she left the room, and 
returned with her portfolio. Now 
it chanced that, having been train- 
ed by a man, 
masculine precision about her; 
and in the different pockets of the 
portfolio were carefully numbered, 
with their date, the different de- 
signs she had made for the now 
useless invention. Owing to the 
number she had deciphered she 
knew exactly where to look for the 
information needed to verify her 


suspicions. Three or four sheets 
were in regular order. Then there 
was a break. She raised her 


face, blanched and terror-stricken. 
Three sheets were missing ; and 
one of those sheets she held in her 
hand! 

For an instant she felt stunned. 
Her father had been right, then. 
The idea had been stolen. Up to 
this time she had believed with 
Jack that it was entirely an acci- 
dental coincidence of thought. 
Now she knew it was a robbery. 
But who was the thief? The stars 
would have fallen before she 
would credit Jack with the theft ; 
and it seemed almost as impos- 
sible to suspect Thorp. 

Yet plainly it lay between these 
two men. 

She paused, and sat down, faint 
and sick. Treachery seemed to 
come so near, to touch her so 
closely, when it was brought home 
to a man whom she liked, though 
she had refused to marry him. 
Suddenly there came to her a 
memory which could not be put 
aside ; the memory of a certain 
evening months before, when she 
had been drawing in the arbour, 
and Jack had come in; and she, 
leaving her portfolio, had strolled 
with him at the other end of the 
garden. She recollected that when 


she had much of 











her walk was over her father had 
said he had sent Thorp to the 
arbour to find her; and she also 
recollected—great Heavens, how 
clearly !—that she had fot her 
dt awings disarranged. The whole 
thing fla ashed upon her now as 
Vv ividly as lightning. It was Thorp, 
f coi arse! 

Without reflecting, she seized a 


piece of paper and a pen, and 


wrote : 

‘ Jack, my Jack,—Forgive me for 
writing. I only do so because I 
have made a discovery which, it 


seems to me, you ought to know, 
and which may be of importance 
to you. What it is you shall hear 
when we meet. I must, however, 
ask one question. Am I right in 
supposing Richard Thorp was the 
original possessor of the invention 
which you patented, and that it 





was he who took the design to 
you? If so, do not hesitate to 
come here i afternoon at 
3 o'clock, and bring all his original 
drafts with 3 say ee your 
own, D1.’ 
After she had indited this she 
called a boy, employ ed before for 
messages, to take the note to its 
destination, Di sank back in her 


hair, and, covering her face with 
her hands, began tocry; but when 
the paroxysm of weeping was over, 
strangely enough her features bore 
a much greater look of happiness 
than they had worn for many long 
months. 

Punctually at 3 o’clock the same 
afternoon a knock, not loud nor 
timid, but quiet and unobtrusive, 
sounded at the door of the old 
house; and when Di flew down 
the rickety stairs and opened it 


she stood face to face with Jack 
a 
lravers 

He stepped into the hall with- 


out a word, and the next moment 
would have caught Di in his clasp ; 











but she put her finger on her lip, 
and beckoned him into an odd 
little room that gave out from the 
far end of the passage. Once in- 
side, and the door closed, she 
flung her arms round his neck. 

‘Jack, Jack! you cannot tell 
how glad I am to see you again!’ 
she cried. 

‘And I you, my darling ’ he 
answered, kissing her a dozen 
times. Then, after a moment, he 
added gravely, ‘But I don’t like 
this, Di. I did not know I was to 
come here clandestinely. I thought 
I was summoned openly.’ 

‘And so you are,’ she said 
eagerly ; ‘only have a little pati- 
ence. I want you to myself a 
little, Jack. I want to tell you 
everything ; and then, if you say 
so, I will take you to papa. Jack!’ 

‘Yes, love.’ 

‘ Answer me the question I asked 
in my note. Was it Mr. Thorp 
who took you that invention ? 

She was close to him—very close 
—her voice breathless ; her dark- 
gray eyes, with their long black 
lashes, glistening with excitement ; 
her cheek flushed to the prettiest 
rose-pink ; her sweet scarlet lips 
quivering ;—altogether she looked 
as lovely and tempting a woman 
as ever tempted man, and Jack 
was desperately in love. He drew 
her nearer, looked right into her 
gray eyes, felt her heart beating 
fast, and felt himself grow weaker. 
But he was a brave fellow, was 
Jack Travers. He knew he could 
not love her so much did he not 
love honour more. 

‘Di,’ he said firmly, ‘I cannot 
answer that question.’ 

Her face fell, her lids drooped, 
a shiver of disappointment ran 
through her frame. 

‘Tell me, then, if you have ever 
suspected that that man—whoever 
he may be—might have stolen the 
invention, and played you false?’ 
she asked, after a short pause. 
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Jack looked disturbed, and drew 
his fingers through his auburn hair, 
in a way she well remembered to 
be his habit when distressed or 
perplexed. 

‘It is very hard to suspect a 
man,’ he muttered at last, ‘and I 
have been the more loth to do it 
since I tasted the bitterness myself 
of undeserved suspicion. But since 
you insist on questioning me, Di, 
I confess that I Aave had my sus- 
picions—suspicions that, despite 
myself, grew stronger when I heard 
thatyou—’ He stopped abruptly, 
grew whiter. 

‘Since you heard that I was 
going to be Richard Thorp’s wife ! 
O, don’t start, Jack! I know the 
report has gone far and wide; but 
it would never have been. I 
wouldn’t have married that man to 
save my life; but that is what you 
meant. And now I know he was 
the man. Stop, Jack—don’t say 
another word, but look at this.’ 

She put the drawing and the 
magnifying-glass into his hand, 
telling him at the same time how 
she obtained the former. His 
eager surprise was even greater than 
she had expected. It fairly startled 
her, as he turned, full of breathless 
impatience, and bade her tell him 
all—everything. 

It did not take her long to do 
this, since the everything was in 
itself so very little. When she had 
finished Jack caught her once more 
in his arms, and kissed her as he 
had kissed her on that soft April 
day, when he had gone to her with 
the news of his good fortune. 

‘You have saved me, darling! 
You have given me the evidence 
I could never have gained for my- 
self. You have cleared my name, 
and made me a free man once 
more. O Di, Di! my own blessed pet! 
how can I ever love you enough !’ 

‘It is true, then? It was that 
man! O Jack, I can hardly be- 
lieve he is so wicked.’ 
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‘I have no doubt he did it, be- 
cause he wanted to take you from 
me,’ Jack answered, all in a glow. 
‘But however it may be, it cer- 
tainly was Thorp himself who 
brought me the invention as his 
own. See, dear, I have brought 
his original drafts, and we will 
show them and this effaced draw- 
ing to your father. Do you think 
he will believe in me then?” 

‘God knows. We will go and 
see.’ 

Without giving their courage 
time to droop, they gathered to- 
gether all the papers, and knocked 
at Malcolm Cameron’s door. On 
hearing ‘Come in,’ they walked in 
side by side, and, to Di’s conster- 
nation, Thorp stood by the old 
man’s chair. 

Malcolm Cameron glanced up; 
then, rising, he addressed his daugh- 
ter, his face red with wrath, his 
voice shaking with indignation. 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
Di? How dare you insult me by 
bringing that—that thief into my 
presence ?” 

Di, at these words, recovered 
her presence of mind at once. The 
frail delicate-looking girl seemed 
transformed, in the twinkling of an 
eye, into the haughty defiant wo- 
man, as she answered, with dignity, 

‘It is at my request that Mr. 
Travers is here. He wished to 
answer the charge which you made 
against him last April. It is now 
in his power to prove his inno- 
cence.’ 

‘Let him take his proofs else- 
where,’ Malcolm Cameron replied 


frigidly. ‘I have no interest in 
him or them.’ 

‘What! You refuse to hear 
him ?’ 


‘Yes, I refuse to hear him. I 
have no desire to be duped by 
him again. I tell you now what 
I told you months ago. You must 
choose between him and me. If 
you take him you lose me. That 
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is all. Mr. Thorp, shall we con- 
tinue our business ?” 

Di looked hopelessly at Jack ; 
but Jack did not return the glance. 
On the contrary, he stepped quietly 
forward and laid the papers on the 
table. 

‘Since you refuse to receive any 
proofs of my innocence, Mr. Came- 
ron, I must request you to ex- 
amine these proofs of another 
man’s guilt. You may remember 
that I spoke of a person from 
whom I received the original in- 
vention. In these papers you will 
find sufficient proof where that 
person obtained it.’ 

Malcolm Cameron looked up. 
Apparently he was about to answer 
as he had done before, but some- 
thing in the steady eyes of Jack 
Travers changed his purpose. He 
took up the papers, then laid them 
down again. 

‘ This man you speak of may be 
only an abstraction, invented to 
shield yourself.’ 

‘No; the man is no abstraction. 
He lives ; and you know him well. 
In robbing you he not only be- 
trayed his own honour, but your 
friendship. Look at the papers. 
To Mr. Thorp I refer you for 
the name of their author.’ 

The old man flew into a violent 
passion. 

‘How dare you come here to 
clear yourself at the expense of a 
friend of mine? There is the door. 
Never let me see your face again !’ 
he cried vehemently. 

But Di sprang forward. 

‘Papa, you sha// know about 
this matter. I dare Mr. Thorp 
to look me in the face and deny 
that he took three designs out of 
my portfolio, and that this is one 
of them.’ 

She laid her hand on the draw- 
ing, and stood like a Nemesis before 
the trembling man, who clutched 
at the table for support. Mr. 
Cameron’s eyes fell on the real 











culprit as well; and, as they did 
so, he gasped for breath ; so con- 
founded was he with the truth that 
he could not utter a word. It was 
Richard Thorp who broke the 
dead silence that ensued. 

‘You need not carry the matter 
any farther, Travers. I admit 
your proofs. I have no motive 
for concealment now. Mr. Came- 
ron might yet believe in me; but 
she—he turned towards Di—‘is 
all on your side. I don’t mind 
saying that I did it to win her from 
you. It was a dishonourable thing, 
I suppose; but it may be some 
excuse to say that I cared nothing 
about the money. I did it simply 
to get rid of you; and I think I 
would do it over again with any 
hope of success before me. _ I 
have not touched a penny of the 
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To whisper. Look how beautiful it is 
When the broad sunshine floods the mighty bay, 
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money; so burn the papers, and i 
let the real inventor have the pro- H 
fits. Good-bye!’ 

With that he turned and quitted 
the room, and the trio left behind 
forgot everything in the realisation 
of their happiness. 


‘Papa! cried Di, kneeling be- 
fore him, and dragging down Jack 
by her side, you'll let us marry, 
won't you? Not yet’—she added 
shyly—‘ but later on.’ 

Malcolm Cameron held out his 
hand to his daughter’s lover. 

‘Forgive me for having doubted 
you,’ he said simply. ‘I ought to 
have known that you were true 
and good when Di loved you so 
well.’ 

‘And had such unlimited faith 
in him too,’ Di added. 








And in the greening gleams the sea-mews play, 
And the great sea heaves to the sun-god’s kiss ; 
While Nature, in her royalty of bliss, 

Laughs out in happiness, or just to say, 

See how the low clouds gather, dull and gray, 
As if to sympathise with us in this 

Our hour of darkness, or to turn to ask, 

Does not that burst of music thrill like hope ? 
Do not these brave lines nerve us for our task ? 
That very ‘us’ gives strength with life to cope ; 
What darkens joy, and deepens sorrow’s moan, 
Knells in that little bitter word ‘ alone.’ 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 























AN EPISODE IN BOHEMIA. 


By AN OLD BOHEMIAN, 
—>—___ 
Now, lest the above heading little Latin and less Greek, and 
should be held, with some show otherimperfecti ons, audaciously im- 


( 

of reason, to lay me open to an 
imputation of wilfully misle ading 
the reader, I declare at once that 
the Bohemia here referred to is 
not meant to designate Bohemia Pe- 
trea, imagin ary and conven- 
tional sandy and stony corner in the 
great Re] ublic of Mind to which 
the name Bohemia is habitually 
applied in the circles of literature 
and art, and in which so many 
hapless—maybe also thoughtless 
and thriftless—children of genius 
(more or less) are popularly be- 
lieved to struggle and strive, and 
starve and decay, whilst astute 
dealers in intellectual wares batten 
and flourish upon their bitter ne- 
cessities, their cruel penury. The 
Bohemia here meant is the Bo- 
hemia of Pinnock’s Catechism of 
Geography ; Bohemia Felix, the rich 
province of the Austrian Empire 
which bears that name. 

And anent this said Bohemia, it 
just occurs to me that a little di- 
dactic digression may perchance 
not be deemed altogether out of 
time and placehere. In the Win- 
ter’s Tale Shakespeare talks of 
mariners wrecked on the coast of 
Bohemia. This ‘most monstrous 
blunder’ has of course been duly 
laid hold of by sharp commenta- 
tors and critics as a glaring proof 
of the immortal bard’s gross ignor- 
ance. Ben Jonson, to Ddegin with, 
who, with all his ‘admiration for 
his Titanic contemporary, could 
not refrain from occasionally in- 
dulging in mild sneers at the bard’s 


the 


putes to the author of the /Vznter's 
Tale, anent this identical ‘ Bohe- 
mian blunder,’ want of art and even 
want of And the whole 
host of commentators and annota- 


sense 


tors have duly trooped after rare 
Ben, in true ‘follow my leader 
fashion. Nay, one of the great 


theatrical managers of more re- 
cent times, who had enjoyed th 

benefits of a classical education, 
could not leave this supposed ‘ ugly 
blot’ untouched, but must, in his 
supreme wisdom, change the lo- 
cality, forsooth, to the coast of 
Asia Minor. It must be a pleasant 
pursuit to look for spots in the 
sun. 

Now the true fact of the case is, 
that the kingdom of Bohemia 
could at one time really boast a 
sea-coast, to wit, in the thirteenth 
century, under the Ottokars, when 
the kingdom embraced the whole 
of the present Austro-German pro- 
vinces, with the partial exception 
alone of Salzburg and the Tyrol, 
and extended accordingly to the 
Adriatic Sea—a fact which at once 
makes the maritime connection 
between Sicily and Bohemia clearly 
apparent, no matter whether Shake- 
speare was aware of it by the in- 
tuition of genius, or that he was 
after all a better scholar than his 


very learned contemporaries, who 
professed to laugh at his ignorance, 
and the whole host of sapient com- 
mentators who have followed suit 
ever since. 

278 the second Ottokar, 
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the mightiest ruler in Germany 
in those times, lost his life on 
the Marchfield, in furious battle 
against the great Rudolphus of 
Hapsburg, or Hawksburg, who 
stripped the dead king’s infant son 
and successor finally and defini- 
tively of Austria, Corinthia, Car- 
niola, Styria, &c., leaving him 
naught but Bohemia proper and 
Moravia. 

This Bohemia proper— Bojohé- 
mum, the land of the Celtic Bo/?, 
who would seem to have been its 
first historic inhabitants—may truly 
be called Bchemia the Blest. It is 
a land flowing with milk and honey, 
threefold as rich and fertile as the 
adjoining Prussian province of Si- 
lesia, yet not one half so prosper- 
ous—an apparent anomaly which 
those given to trace effects to their 
causes are apt to attribute mainly 
to the circumstance that deadening 
Romanism has for two centuries 
and a half past laid its withering 
hand on the one land, holding 
absolute sway over an almost un- 
mixed Catholic population, dra- 
gooned originally into the fold of 
Rome by Ferdinand of Styria, in 
the earlier period of the Thirty 
Years’ War; whilst the other, with 
a mixed, half Catholic half Pro- 
testant, population, has for close 
upon a century and a half enjoyed 
the blessings of enlightened Pro- 
testant rule. However, this is 
merely another digression, for 
which I have to crave the reader’s 
indulgent forgiveness. I cannot 
help it. I have always had a mys- 
terious sneaking liking for Bohemia, 
which makes me lovingly dwell 
upon the theme. 

It was in the annus mirabilis 
1866, in the early part of the month 
of July, that I had occasion to 
revisit this land of my affection. 
The fierce struggle between the 
multitribed Hapsburg Titan and 
the needlegun Jupiter of Zollern 
had just ended in the crushing 
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defeat and overthrow of the former, 
the ever-memorable seven days’ 
campaign having terminated in 
the ‘crowning mercy’ of Sadowa 
and Chlum—or Koniggratz, as it 
seemed good to his Prussian Ma- 
jesty to call it, albeit that the for- 
tress of that name lies far enough 
away from the actual field of battle. 
I may remark here, ev fassant, 
that Ko6niggritz, which means 
Kingstown, is simply an ignorant 
blundering contraction of the cor- 
rect name of the place, Konigin- 
gratz, to wit, meaning Queenstown. 
In the olden times the Queens of 
Bohemia had assigned them for 
their dower the revenues of seven 
large estates. The Slavo-Czechian 
word for Queen is Avralowé ; the 
one for town is /Zradec, pronounced 
Grats by the Germans. Avalowé 
Hradec, or Queenstown, was the 
largest and most important of the 
queen’s seven dower estates ; Ava- 
lowé Dwor—Koniginhof,or Queens- 
court—being the next to it in im- 
portance. 

I had a mission at the time. I 
came to see the shady side of war, 
glorious war! I came to gaze on 
the battle-fields and on the graves, 
and to view the hospitals and 
ambulances, where thousands of 
men that, a brief fortnight before, 
had moved about in the prime and 
pride of life and vigour, were ex- 
piring in untold agony, or, as the 
case might be, passing slowly on 
to the unimaginable misery of 
having thenceforth to fight the 
hard battle of life with maimed 
body or shattered constitution. 
O, the sight of war stripped bare 
of its glittering trappings! Mo- 
kanna’s face, with the silver veil 
lifted off, 

‘With features horribler than hell e’er 


traced 
On its own brood !’ 


But no matter; Carnage remains, 
after all is said and done, God's 
daughter, as the ‘ gentle Words- 
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worth’ hath it ; and the true philo- 
sopher and philanthropist must 
even, however reluctantly, admit 
that it is a necessary, nay, a most 
beneficent, institution ; being, in- 
deed, seemingly the only effectual 
means to shield mankind from the 
perchance still worse horrors of 
over-population. 

Before starting from Breslau, I 
had, acting on the advice of some 
sage friend of mine, endeavoured 
to give myself somehow a semi- 
military appearance, to which end 
I had had my gray coat faced with 
green cloth, and procured the loan 
of a cap, with the skull and cross- 
bones, from Lieutenant Auerswald 
of the Black Hussars, a son of the 
General Auerswald who was so 
basely murdered by the Frankfort 
mob in 1848. Professor Tellkampf, 
of the Breslau University, a very 
old friend of mine—now, alas, no 
more—kindly lent me a belt, with 
two revolvers and a dagger stuck 
in it, to shield my precious life in 
case of need from injury and harm, 
as travelling in Bohemia was not 
very safe, of course, just then. 

At Freiberg I chartered a con- 
veyance, not over-comfortable to 
ride in, and rather given to jolting, 
but drawn by two very decent 
horses, and with a most honest 
Jehu—one Joseph Haynichen—to 
drive. 

The first place I came to in 
Bohemia was Trautenau, a small 
but very wealthy manufacturing 
town near the Silesian frontier. It 
was here that the Prussian corps 
under General Bonin had, on the 
27th June, sustained the only par- 
tial reverse in this brilliant seven 
days’ campaign. 

Reports had been sown broad- 
cast over the land how Dr. Roth, 
the burgomaster of Trautenau, had 
treacherously concealed a large 
Austrian force in the houses of his 
city; how these Austrians had, 
after the due and fair surrender of 





the town, fallen suddenly upon the 
unsuspecting Prussians; and how 
the vile citizens, of both sexes and 
all ages, had poured molten pitch 
and boiling water and oil of vitriol 
and other unwarlike abominations 
upon the devoted heads of poor 
Bonin’s unlucky men. These re- 
ports were wonderfully circum- 
stantial; and the arrest of the 
unhappy burgomaster, whom I 
happened to meet on his dolorous 
way to Prussia, where he was to 
be tried for his heinous misdeeds, 
certainly gave them a substantial 
backbone of credibility. Yet, upon 
inquiry and examination, I soon 
found that they were the most mon- 
strous romance ever concocted. 
Bonin had simply blundered in his 
tactical movements, which was the 
sole cause of the reverse suffered 
by him ; and he had tried to cover 
this first blunder by another still 
grosser blunder. The poor burgo- 
master was subsequently honour- 
ably acquitted of the charge so 
foully brought against him. 

From Trautenau I pursued my 
melancholy way over Alt-Rognitz, 
Neu-Rognitz, and Burgersdorf, 
where a fierce battle had been 
fought on the 28th June between 
the Prussian Guards and the 1oth 
Austrian corps, under General 
Gablentz, the victor over Bonin 
on the day before—a battle which 
had terminated in the total rout 
of the Austrians ; to Koniginhof 
(Queenscourt), which the Prus- 
sian Guards had stormed on the 
29th June; thence over Horzitz 
and Milowitz to Sadowa and 
Chlum, and Lippa and Nechanitz, 
and Prim and Problus, the several 
scenes of the fiercest fights waged 
on the momentous 3d July from 
early dawn to dewy eve. 

Up to the valley of the Bistritz 
I had, indeed, seen everywhere 
ample marks of the disastrous rout 
of the Austrians, such as the gutted 
remains of knapsacks, képis, cart- 
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ridge-boxes, &c., mostly stripped 
of everything in the shape of iron, 
steel, brass, or usefully available 
leather about them; also, here 
and there, carcasses of horses slain 
and flayed. But the men, at least, 
who had fallen in the fights from 
the 27th to the 29th June, had all 
been decently interred, and though 
too numerous, the tumuli that 
marked the spots of their last rest- 
ing-places were, indeed, calculated 
to excite a melancholy interest; yet 
there was barely a mark left here 
and there to inspire horror or 
disgust. 

It was far different on Sadowa’s 
sad field. Although the sun had 
risen and set seven times since the 
- attle - day when I came there, 
sadder sights yet remained to be 
seen, and more horrible signs of 
awful carnage and utter devasta- 
tion. Dead horses were still 
abounding above ground; anddead 
men also, most of them stripped to 
the skin, were yet lying unburied 
here and there, in ditches and 
hollows and out-of-the-way places, 
infecting the air, and enwrapping 
the land for miles and miles around 
in a poisonous pall. No wonder 
that cholera, in its worst and most 
virulent form, had made its dread 
appearance, striking down even 
strong men, in robust health ap- 
parently, with appalling swiftness, 
as 1 had only too ample occasion 
to observe in my visits to Hor- 
zitz and Nedelist, and Nechanitz, 
where the church and the town- 
hall had been turned into tem- 
porary hospitals, as had also Prim 

castle and chapel. Here I saw 
men die in so brief a space of time 
as one single hour after the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms. 

On starting from Freiberg, I had 
prudently made provision of eat- 
ables and a few dozen bottles of 
wine ; but the claims of the sick and 
wounded appealed so ov erpower- 
ingly to my better nature that Isoon 
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dispensed to the last crust and the 
last bottle among the unhappy suf- 
ferers. Unluckily, there was no pos- 
sibility, apparently, of replenishing 
my store. Neither love nor money 
could succeed in procuring a drop 
of wine or of beer, or even a loaf 
of good wholesome bread, for me. 
The articles were too scarce just 
then in these parts, and what there 
was come-atable of them was im- 
peratively needed for those with a 
better claim to be attended to than 
I could urge. So we, Joseph 
Haynichen and I, had mostly to 
rest satisfied with an occasional 
doubtful crust and a drink of water. 
Indeed, there were plenty of cher- 
ries and cucumbers to be had, as 
the army surgeons, with perverse 
blindness to the true causes of the 
cholera scourge, had placed these 
harmless and refreshing commo- 
dities under the strictest interdict. 
But then, you see, one cannot 
always be eating cherries ; and cu- 
cumbers without salt and oil and 
vinegar, not to mention tomatoes— 
all of them articles next to impos- 
sible to procure just there and then 
—are not very inviting. So our 
dietary was rather restricted. 

It happened also that the water 
in Prim Park was more than slightly 
brackish. An over-free indulgence 
there in the luxury of a cool drink 
brought upon me an attack of cho- 


lerine, which my having tolieseveral: 


nights on the battle-field, beneath 
the somewhat insufficient protec- 
tion of my vehicle, was not exactly 
the thing calculated to cure, nor to 
woo ‘ tired Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,’ to my lids, wakeful 
with pain, and with hunger and 
thirst. 

So I made up my mind at last, 
to Joseph Haynichen’s great joy, 
to make tracks for other woods and 
pastures new. Skalitz was the 


next place to which I ordered Jo- 
seph to drive. Now the man 
Haynichen had never been in 
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Bohemia before, beyond Nachod 
and Trautenau, and I had accord- 
ingly been obliged to direct him in 
all his movements, which I accom- 
plished from old recollections of 
the different localities, aided by 
reference to an excellent map of 
the country, which I carried with 
me. My charioteer was a very 
good fellow, and he was willing to 
believe in me to a considerable 
extent; but he dearly loved his 
horses, and he was acutely appre- 
hensive lest an untoward encounter 
with Austrian patrols should im- 
peril his possession of these darling 
coursers of his. Now the two fort- 
resses of KOnigingriitz and Joseph- 
stadt were still held by the Aus- 
trians in respectable force, and our 

oad to Skalitz, Joseph had a no- 
tion, lay in suspicious proximity 
to possib] le reconnoitering ¥ parties 
from either. Besides, Jose] yh un- 
fortunately had some sli cht know- 
ledge of the Slavo-C: zechian tongue, 

and he was rather given to “the 
vanity of showing off his great gifts 
in this respect. His faith in the 
iprightness of human nature in 
general, and in Bohemian nature in 
particular, was also by no means 
small. 

When we started, at dawn of day, 
from Nechanitz, I gave Joseph the 
minutest directions how to drive on 
to Kukus, on the Elbe, and then 
to keep on to the east. Tired out 
completely with three nights’ con- 
tinual sleeplessness, and enfeebled 
by the effects of cholerine, I fell 
fast asleep in the carriage. 

I was suddenly roused from my 
peaceful slumber by a violent jolt 
of the vehicle over a large stone 
in the road, and the sullen boom 
of a by no means distant gun. I 
started up, rubbed my eyes, and 
saw before me the well-remembered 
steeples of Josephstadt, and found, 
to my intense annoyance, that my 
unlucky Jehu, sweetly unconscious 
of the imminent proximity of dan- 
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ger, was just driving me into Jaro- 
mirz! It turned out that poor 
Joseph, on arriving at Kukus, re- 
luctant to wake me, had asked, 
and confidingly obeyed, the guid- 
ance of some rascally Bohemian, 
who had directed him to turn sharp 
to the south, instead of pursuing 
his course eastward, as I had told 
him to do. The scamp had made 
him believe that the town he saw 
before him to the south was Skalitz ; 
chuckling, most likely, in fancy, 
over the poor fellow’s dismay when 
he should discover that he and his 
fare and his beloved horses were 
betrayed into the hands of the 
Austrians. 

My temper, albeit naturally 
sweet, will occasionally turn rather 
short, and on this occasion it was 
indeed roused into red-hot anger 
‘What — te is this, you 
idiot?’ I shouted. ‘What do you 
mean by driving right into the 
lions’ den, you double and triple 
fool? Can you not see that we 
are only just a hundred yards from 
the suburb of Josephstadt ? 

The instant Joseph’s ear caught 
the ominous sound of the name of 
the place he turned the horses 
sharply round, and made them gal- 
lop furiously back the way they had 
come, nor did he draw rein until 
we were safe again at Kukus. He 
was thoroughly frightened ; not that 
he cared for the danger to his life 
and limbs and liberty, for he was a 
very brave and fearless man, but 
solely on account of his darling 
horses. I verily believe he w ould 
sooner have parted with his life 
than with his team. 

The gun, whose boom I had 
heard, had clearly been fired at 
some reconnoitering party of Prus- 
sians—certainly not at us; but 
Joseph, once he had caught the 
notion that the Austrians in J oseph- 
stadt would be glad of his horses, 
could not be argued out of his 
conviction that the shot had been 
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intended specially for his trap, and 
that we should soon have all the 
cannon of the fortress thundering 
after us. His simple trust in the 
uprightness of Bohemian nature 
was rudely shaken, and he empha- 
tically declared that he would 
never again believe a Czech even 
on his most solemn oath. He 
penitently promised for the re- 
mainder of our trip to be guided 
solely by my directions. 

So we went on our way, endea- 
vouring to reach the high-road 
leading to Skalitz. But as there 
was no beaten track, we had to 
turn off occasionally, to seek a 
more practicable driving-path; and 
so it came to pass that, on emerg- 
ing from a small wood, a truly 
Arcadian scene suddenly met my 
delighted eyes—a charming farm- 
house, with substantial outbuild- 
ings, and a pond in front, with a 
dozen or so ducks swimming on it. 

I sincerely love animated nature, 
and I think I may conscientiously 
affirm that, if it depended, anyhow 
materially, on my example, I would 
rather turn vegetarian than encour- 
age the slaying of animals for 
food. But I was ravenously hungry 
at the time. So I mentally ad- 
dressed the poor swimmers on the 
pond before me scemewhat after 
the fashion of the famous tabinet- 
maker of Dublin, the late Mr. 
Reynolds, whilom M.P. for the 
Irish metropolis. When, more than 
twenty years ago, the late Mr. G. 
Hamilton, then member for Dublin 
county, was proposing a highly 
penal measure for the suppression of 
sheep-stealing in Ireland, the witty 
and eccentric member for Dublin 
city rose to tell the House of 
Commons candidly that if he saw 
a sheep on the other side of the 
way, and happened to be starving 
at the time, he should tell that 
sheep, ‘I'll take care, my friend, 
that I live longer than you.’ With 
this bright example in my memory, 
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I also resolved mentally to take 
care to live longer than some, at 
least, of the interesting birds swim- 
ming so temptingly before my long- 
ing eyes. The important initial 
point, however, was how to get at 
them. If money and good words 
could accomplish it, I was most 
willing to spare neither. 

So, by way of indispensable pre- 
liminary, I shouted and hollaed to 
attract the attention of the inmates 
of the farm. After a time an old 
woman made her appearance, 
slowly, and with obvious reluct- 
ance. She was a fearful old hag, 
who looked, indeed, the very in- 
carnation of Goethe’s Mephisto- 
pheles in the guise of Phorcyas. 
She had only one eye, and that 
one an evil eye; and only one 
tusk in the fearful cavern of her 
mouth, but that one tusk seemingly 
fit to rend and tear whatever might 
come within its reach. She grinned 
at me a most horrible grin. I, 
though involuntarily shuddering at 
the unwelcome sight, addressed 
her with the utmost courtesy, call- 
ing her madam, and offering to pay 
anything in reason for a couple of 
ducks, and to add a large fee if 
she would graciously consent to 
roast them for me. Perhaps she 
would not object, I trusted, to add 
a salad and a bottle of wine or 
beer. I might just as well have 
talked to the ducks, for any sign 
of comprehension on her horrible 
old face. Her grin simply ex- 
panded into broader malignancy ; 
and she muttered a few words in 
Czechian, which, my faithful Joseph 
told me, were to the effect that 
she did not understand my gibber- 
ish. Then Joseph took her in 
hand, diving into the deepest re- 
cesses of his boasted Slavic lore ; 
but to no purpose. The monstrous 
hag only continued to grin mali- 
ciously, and to shake her ancient 
head violently from side to side, 
striving to look right through me 
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all the time with that basilisk eye 
of hers. Somehow I got impa- 
tient at last. I lost my temper, 
and began to play, half uncon- 
sciously, with one of the revolvers 
in my belt. I must candidly con- 
fess I cannot say what I might not 
have done. It was rather a mean 
thing to do to try to frighten an 
old woman with a revolver, and I 
felt half ashamed; but I was so 
awfully ‘ riled.’ However, the old 
woman had barely caught sight of 
the revolver when she gave a loud 
scream, lifted up both hands en- 
treatingly, and cried to me in Saxo- 
Bohemian German, ‘ Schiessen Se 
nernet, mein juotes Herrche, schies- 
sen Se ner net! I will joa jehe un 
de Herre ruofe.’ And with this 
she rushed wildly back to the farm- 
house. <A few minutes after, aman 
of decent appearance, well, though 
plainly, dressed, came up to me 
from the house. Helooked much 
troubled and annoyed ; but he ad- 
dressed me with great civility not- 
withstanding. He craved my par- 
don for his old servant’s offensive 
conduct to me, and for his own 
apparent want of courtesy in keep- 
ing me waiting so long. But 
really he had congratulated himself 
upon having, by a lucky chance, 
escaped hitherto all war visitations ; 
and he could not help feeling it 
deeply disappointing and disheart- 
ening to find that after all an officer 
of the provisioning department had 
succeeded in getting to his little 
farm, on requisitioning thoughts 
intent. I hastened to reassure the 
good man. I earnestly disclaimed 
all and every connection with the 
invading army; promised him on 
my honour that no one should 
know from me or my driver aught 
anent the whereabouts of his farm ; 
and I politely repeated my request 
that he would kindly consent to 
sell me a couple of his ducks. 
His brow cleared. He stretched 
out his hand to me, and courteously 
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invited me to honour his humble 
dwelling with my august presence. 
He extended the same hospitable 
invitation to Joseph, whose good 
grace he cleverly managed to ob- 
tain by an adroit encomium upon 
the ‘splendid appearance’ of his 
horses, and a warm offer to have 
them properly fed and looked after 
if we would kindly consent to un- 
yoke them. 

Less than an hour after, a glori- 
ous feast of roast duck and green 
peas and asparagus, with a delici- 
ous cucumber salad and cherries 
and fresh butter, was placed before 
us, and ample provision of the 
best Pilsener beer and Voslauer 
wine rejoiced our hearts. Our 
hospitable host was the son of a 
German ; and his maternal grand- 
mother had also been of the same 
nationality, so that he had not 
much Czechian blood in his veins. 
Phorcyas—who, by the bye, turned 
out to be a splendid cook—con- 
tinued to grin, indeed, but with 
benevolence now, instead of malig- 
nancy ; and she talked Saxo- 
Bohemian German by the bushel, 
and declared on her solemn 
oath that she had never seen two 
men to whom she could take so 
kindly and gladly as to Joseph and 
to me; an assurance which made 
both Joseph and me look rather 
anxious, for fear lest she should 
take it into her head to give more 
active and impressive expression 
to her deep affection for us. 

Our hospitable host would not 
hear of our leaving his place till 
next day. So we, nothing loth, 
stayed over night. On our de- 
parture in the morning the worthy 
man firmly declined receiving even 
the smallest sum in payment for 
our noble entertainment. On the 
contrary, he would insist upon re- 
plenishing my store of provisions 
and wine and beer; and he would 
take no denial. Phorcyas was 
quite indignant when I attempted 
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almost to force a thaler upon her ; 
nay, she looked so deeply grieved 
that I forbore insisting upon her 
acceptance of the gift. I shook 
hands with her instead, and Joseph 
did the same, which made her 
quite contented. The only party 
in the house who could be made 
to accept a trifle was the servant 
who had attended to the horses; 
sO we went on our way rejoicing to 
Skalitz. 

A few days after, I came to the 
end of my mission in Nachod. 
This town, where the old Wallen- 
stein castle had been turned into a 
hospital, was so chokeful of in- 
vaders of all kinds and classes that 
I absolutely failed to find shelter 
for the coming night in any of the 
inns of the place. 

I was told, however, that there 
was a cotton-spinnery not very far 
from the town, whose foreman was 
an Englishman, who might perhaps 
find accommodation for me for the 
night. 

On our way to the spinnery, it 
so happened that I espied a small 
inn lying a little off the road, 
and I thought at once it would be 
as well to see whether I might not 
stay there over night, instead of 
having to claim hospitality of a 
private gentleman. 

Mine host of the inn, who was 
a full-blooded Czech, declared at 
once, with great alacrity, that he 
could accommodate me for the 
night, and that he had ample store 
of provisions and wine and beer 
in the house ; so I told Joseph to 
unyoke. But here I met with un- 
expected opposition on the part of 
my faithful driver—his belief in 
Bohemian loyalty had been too 
rudely shaken to trust himself with 
a Czech. The instance, which I 
quoted to him, of our generous 
host of a few days back, did not 
apply here, he argued, said generous 
host having very little Czechian 
blood in his veins, whilst the man 
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who kept this inn was a full- 
blooded Slavo-Czech. The inn 
was lying off the road; it was a 
solitary place; the man had a 
treacherous look about him; we 
might both be murdered in our 
sleep; he, for one, would not let 
his horses incur the danger of 
having to change masters; the 
poor dear beasts would never 
survive being parted from him; and 
a lot of nonsense of the same kind. 
He entreated me, with tears in his 
eyes, not to stay there, but let him 
drive on to the spinnery. But I 
had made up my mind to stay 
where I was, and as my mission 
was ended now, I at last told the 
obstinate man peremptorily that he 
might go if he insisted upon it, 
and leave me behind. This, how- 
ever, the faithful fellow would not 
do. He told me it was not his 
way to leave one in the lurch who 
had been so kind to him as I had 
been. Besides, he had promised 
the Herr Professor, who had come 
with me to Freiberg (Tellkampf), 
to bring me back there safe and 
sound, and he was resolved to do 
so. Therefore, if I wou/d stop 
there, why, he must even stop 
along with me, but the whole 
responsibility would rest on my 
shoulders. 

So he unyoked his horses, and 
consented even to share the ample 
supper which our host placed be- 
fore us. Nothing could induce him, 
however, to sleep away from his 
horses that night. He made me 
quite savage with his dread fore- 
bodings of impending evil ; but, 
somehow or other, he succeeded 
after all in inoculating me, in a 
measure at least, with his own 
apprehensions, which kept me 
awake long after I had sought my 
couch. When I fellasleep at last, 
I had uneasy dreams. Suddenly 


I awoke with a fit of coughing. I 
fancied I heard a creaking noise 
outside my door. 


I started up in 
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bed and listened intently. I have 
naturally an acute sense of hear- 
ing. There could be no doubt. I 
distinctly heard some one treading 
his way cautiously along the pass- 
age le eading ‘tomy room. I crept 
with equal caution from my bed, 

nd made my way to the door as 
noiselessly as I could, opened it 
very gently, and stepped out into 
the passage. It might be near two 
o'clock in the morning, the sky 
was overcast with clouds, and the 
night happened to be exceptionally 
dark for the time of the year. Still, 
when I reached the top of the 
staircase leading down to the 
ground-floor, I distinctly beheld a 
shadowy figure just disappearing 
through the back door out into the 
courtyard. Somehow it occurred 
to me that said shadowy figure was 
that of our Czechian host, who 
might, for aught I knew, be actually 

1 his wa 24y now to the stables, on 
rola thoughts intent. Poor 
Joseph! Had his sad _presenti- 
ments been right, then, after all? 
And was this treacherous villain of 
an innkeeper even now on his way 
to execute his dread purpose? No, 
no! this must not be !—not if I 
could help it. So I resolutely 
made my way down the staircase 
and through the back door out into 
the courtyard, never thinking, in 
my precipitation, to take dagger or 
revolver with me. Yes! there 
could be »o mistake. There was 
the intending murderer silently 
creeping along zy to the stable-door, 





which he swiftly opened, to dis- 
appear in the stable. I followed 
cautiously yet rapidly — the 
latch of the door, I beheld the 
murderous wretch crouching like a 
tiger. It was evident that he had 

ard some one following him. I 


resolved to give him no time for 
further | reparation. I threw my- 
self upon him, and gras} ed him by 
the throat. At the same moment 


I felt a desperate clutch on my 


wr 
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I silently strove to 
tighter. I knew 


own throat. 
make my grasp 


that I might need all my breath 
for the struggle, and that I had 


none to spare for shouting. But 
the detected would-be assassin was 
clearly of a different way of think- 
ing upon that point—fortunately 
it turned out. 

‘You vile Bohemian 
he groaned painfully, 
gripping pressure of my fingers, 
‘would you murder your own 
guest?’ And he made a desperate 
effort to shake me off. 

Good God! it was my poor 
Joseph whose throat I was clutch- 
ing! 








hound! 


me a Se 
under the 





‘Joseph ! I gasped out, letting 
go my hold. ‘Can it be you?’ 

‘Gracious Heavens! how come 
you to be here, sir?’ Joseph shouted, 
removing his desperate clutch from 
my throa 

Fortunately we could not 
upon each other's faces ; 
sure we must both 
extremely foolish. 

When we had regained our 
breath, Joseph explained how the 
dread that I might be in danger 
had not let him sleep, and how he 
had at last been irresistibly im- 
pelled by his growing apprehen 
sions to make his way to my room, 
to see whether all was right 
well with me. He had heard me 
cough, which had allayed his fears 
for my safety, and he had then 
wended his way back to the stables 
slowly and cautiously. He had 
soon become aware of some one 
following him, which some one, in 
his prejudiced frame of mind, 
could of course be no one but 
our treacherous Boniface with the 
murderous look on his face 

Thus we had simply each mis 
taken the other for < bloodthirsty 
assassin, and had thereby lost the 
best part of our night's rest, and 
got a painfully sore throat in the 
bargain—and served us here 
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right too, for harbouring such un- 
charitable thoughts of one who had 
given us no reasonable cause what- 
ever for suspecting him of evil. 

I had reason to feel still more 
ashamed when our worthy host 
handed me the billin the morning. 
It was the most moderate hotel-bill 
I had ever had to settle in a life of 
pretty extensive travels. For the 
appeasement of my conscience, 
which upbraided me for my cruel 
suspicion of this honest man, I 
gave a shining thaler to his little 
son, to which Joseph, who now 
declared that he had never seen 
a more thoroughly honest and 
genial face than our host’s, added 
the munificent gift of a florin, to the 


lad’s intensest delight and the 
father’s astonishment. 

After many warm handshakings 
with our host, who, happily un- 
conscious of our evil thoughts of 
him the night before, energetically 
vowed on his part that he had 
never met with two heartier or 
more pleasant men, we took our 
departure on our way back to 
Freiberg. 

Five days after, I was once more 
in Breslau, in the Zwinger, narrat- 
ing my simple adventures to a 
numerous circle of friends, whom 
it had been my very good for- 
tune to make in that most social, 
genial, and hospitable city of the 
east. 


SONG. 
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LovING once, I love for ever ; 
And if you can never know 
All the pain it cost to sever 
Ties that you had taught to grow, 


Shall this thought bring aught but gladness— 
Though I suffer you are spared, 

That my joy, but not my sadness, 
May with you, my love, be shared ? 


Suffer though I may for ever, 
Life has duties for us all ; 

And despair has vanquished never 
Him who followed duty’s call. 


Happier than if I had won you 
May your new existence be; 

Every care be light upon you, 
Most of all—the thought of me. 


Yet, should sorrow o’er you hover, 
When before life’s storm you bend, 

Think of him who was your lover 
And is evermore—your friend. 


ROBERT NUGENT. 
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IN A CORNER OF BOHEMIA. 


By MABEL COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘AN INNOCENT SINNER,’ ‘IN THIS WORLD,’ ETC. 


a 


‘You shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia.’ 


‘La Bohéme... 


CHAPTER I. 

‘ Buvant des meilleurs et des plus vieux, 

et ne trouvant jamais assez de fenétres par 
oii jeter leur argent,’ 
‘ A SPLENDID big fellow, Dora; you 
will admire him, child; but you 
are not to make eyes at him, as 
you are so fond of doing at all my 
lovers.’ 

‘And why not?’ 

‘ Because he is rich, he is hand- 
some, he is talented, and one day 
he will be great; in fact, I am very 
much in love with him.’ 

‘And you say he is rich, Char- 
lotte?’ asked Miss Dora, with an 
earnest and almost anxious look 
in her big black eyes. 

‘So they say, and he looks it. 
He wore the most lovely velvet 
suit last night; he apologised as 
he came into the box at the the- 
atre for having come in without 
dressing ; but I am sure he could 
not have looked more splendid. 
The black velvet was so becom- 
ing ; it was lined, too, with violet 
silk. I hope he will wear it to- 


‘So do I, echoed Miss Dora ; 
*I never saw anybody in a velvet 
suit, trousers and all.’ 

‘Nor ever will, I am afraid, dear. 
I confess I can hardly picture even 
my splendid artist in velvet trou- 
sers lined with violet silk. You 
are a funny little girl.’ 

Dora was too busy with her toi- 
let to take the trouble to reply, 
which at another time she might 
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. se compose de la grande famille des artistes pauvres,’ 


HENRI MURGER,. 


have done. She was dressing her- 
self in a wonderful costume of pale 
blue, gradually getting bluer and 
bluer with every garment she put 
on. 

Such a toilet as this could only 
be intended for the boat-race day. 
And so it was. Dora Wilson had 
spent all her last quarter’s earn- 
ings, as a daily governess, upon 
this concentration of blueness, in 
order that to-day she might be as 
fascinating as a becoming colour 
and a subtly-contrived dress could 
make her. She was going with 
her friend, Charlotte Townsend, to 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race, to join a party of kindred 
spirits. Charlotte Townsend was 
not quite so extraordinarily blue; 
she was a large stylish woman, who 
could only bear subdued and hand- 
some dressing. Dora Wilson, on 
the contrary, was one of those 
small creatures whose _ special 
charms are big eyes and a waspish 
waist. 

Charlotte Townsend—known to 
her friends as ‘ Charlie’-—was a 
governess, also, by profession. But 
just now she was amusing herself 
with a vacation of doubtful length. 
She had thrown up her last situa- 
tion because she was expected to 
dine off unsubstantial fare; sar- 
dines and eggs, for instance. She 
had come to her friend Miss Wil- 
son, who lived with her mother in 
a dingy quarter of Clapham; and 
she had not as yet made up her 
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mind to take another situation. 
The reason for this hesitation was 
one of those doubtful and myste- 
rious things which people’s dearest 
friends avoid talking of, except be- 
hind their backs. Dora was very 
fond of dangerous subjects of this 
kind; she liked teasing people; 
and as soon as she had finished 
the absorbing occupation of put- 
ting the final touches to her dress, 
she proceeded to tease her friend. 

‘I am so glad you didn’t settle 
to go to-day with your uncle,’ she 
said, looking up with an artless 
smile. 

*O, I could not think of such a 
thing; it would have been too great 
a bore,’ said Charlotte restlessly. 

She had finished her dressing, 
all but the final task of putting on 
a pair of fresh gloves, which she 
was now doing with great care and 
skill, sitting in a low chair. Her 
hands were very plump, and much 
of her appearance depended upon 
the perfection of her gloves. 

‘Don’t worry me by talking 
about him,’ she added, in a tone of 
easily-roused anger. ‘You will 
make me spoil these gloves; and 
this is the second pair I have tried, 
bother it !” 

‘I hope,’ said Dora, in a gentle 
reflective way, as she too began to 
put on her gloves,—‘I hope he 
won't go to the boat-race after all, 
and see us!’ 

Charlotte dropped her hands in 
her lap with a gesture of desperate 
impatience, and her colour began 
to rise suddenly. 

‘O Dora, what a tiresome girl 
you are! Why do you suggest 
such things? I declare I shall be 
afraid to go at all.’ 

Dora opened her eyes inno- 
cently. 

‘Are you so afraid of your uncle 
as all that? You will have to ex- 
plain that you changed your mind 
about going to the race.’ 

‘ But then he would see me with 
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other people,’ said Charlie, still in 
atone of uneasiness ; ‘he would 
know I preferred going—’ 

‘With the handsome artist, for 
instance,’ said Dora composedly ; 
‘he would be jealous, in fact.’ 

‘Suppose you attend to your 
own affairs, little girl,’ said Char- 
lotte, aroused from the uncomfort- 
able reverie into which Dora’s sug- 
gestion had thrown her. ‘Come, 
we shall be late, and Madame 
Montigny doesn’t like waiting, you 
know.’ 

They started off, Dora quickly 
forgetting her friend’s affairs in the 
more immediate interest of not 
keeping their party waiting. They 
were to occupy two places on a 
drag, which belonged to a male 
acquaintance of Madame Mon- 
tigny’s, the lady who was the 
arranger, the inspirer, and the cha- 
peron of the party. Madame was 
already in her place, and the horses 
were impatient; the owner, who 
cared more about his ‘turn-out’ 
than the human beings it was to 
carry, was talking to his groom. 
Charlie and Dora quickly got up 
and sat by Madame Montigny, 
who smiled blandly on the former, 
her special friend of the hour. 

Madame was one of those very 
handsome women who seem as if 
they must have been cradled in a 
bandbox ; the little artificial curls 
on her forehead were so much a 
part of her that the wildest imagi- 
nation dare scarcely picture her 
without them—without her rouge 
and the thousand-and-one little 
accessories, from the rose-colour 
on her lips to the very high heels 
of her littie French shoes. Ma- 
dame was justly proud of her feet, 
as well as of her fine figure and 
her bold eyes; she was especially 
proud of the small arched feet. 
And well she might be, for they 
had an important part to play in 
her life. Madame Montigny, at 
the present time, was a dancing- 
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mistress, and was esteemed among 
some aristocratic families as an 
elegant teacher of ‘ deportment.’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dear child, your 
friend of last night is coming,’ she 
said to Charlie, in a stage whisper. 
‘Is he not handsome and witty! 
and QO, such beautiful hands he 
has! He is clever, O, very clever; 
he is a great artist, and the world 
adores him. You may be proud, 
my dear child, that such a man 
admires you. For he does; O, 
don’t deny it! Why, I was really 
jealous last night; he never looked 
at me, the wretch! There he comes, 
the dear fellow; and, of course, 
his first look is for you. I declare 
there might be nobody else in the 
carriage. 

While Madame shrugged her 
shoulders pettishly, Dora turned 
with some curiosity to see her 
friend’s new admirer, this wonder- 
ful artist, of whom Charlie had 
talked incessantly since she had 
first met him a day or two ago. 

‘QO, said Dora to herself, with 
a little indrawn breath of delight, 
‘yes, he is handsome!’ As he ap- 
proached the drag he threw away 
a half-smoked cigar, and came 
eagerly to take Charlie’s hand. 

He was a man possessing a 
splendid physique, standing six 
feet in his stockings, with broad 
shoulders; and yet a native ele- 
gance was about him which just 
destroyed the effect of stout coarse- 
ness that some fine men produce. 
His face and head were indeed 
splendid, and were made singular 
and fascinating by an expression 
which is sometimes, but rarely, 
seen in the faces of men of marked 
power. That look was so strong 
in Byron’s face that the word 
Byronic may almost allowably be 
used to describe it. It is the ex- 
pression of chained, rebellious, 
dissipated, half-wasted genius. 
There was a deep rebellion in the 
eyes of this velvet-coated hand- 
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some artist; yet there was the in- 
effable sweetness of true genius 
shining from his face. Most prac- 
tical men were very much puzzled 
by Hugh Wastrell ; all who could 
sympathise with an artistic nature 
loved him. Women generally found 
him intensely lovable; and if a 
little flirt, like Dora, sighed her 
immediate regret that he was al- 
ready the property of her friend, it 
did not prove that she felt him to 
be of her own sort of lover. All 
it did prove was that she appreci- 
ated his broad shoulders, his sweet 
smile, his artistic dress. He seemed 
to her large and lovable, as a big 
dog might be; she had no power 
to recognise the presence of a grand 
intellect, which made the new-comer 
a being of another world than that 
which the little Dora lived in. 

He had brought, hidden tenderly 
away in some recess of the won- 
derful velvet coat, two dainty bou- 
quets of exquisite exotic flowers : 
one for Madame Montigny, one 
for Charlie. 

* How beautiful! O you extra- 
vagant fellow !’ murmured Madame 
Montigny as she fastened hers into 
her dress, where it immediately 
became a mere meretricious orna- 
ment, sO overpowering was the 
personality of the wearer. Hugh 
Wastrell was fond of making artis- 
tic presents to the ladies he ad- 
mired; he would hunt Covent 
Garden till, in mid-winter, he had 
found the solitary spray of white 
hothouse lilac in the whole market, 
or he would buy a stall-full of 
sweet violets when violets were 
things of price. When he loaded 
Madame Montigny with such frag- 
rant gifts, she would sigh as she 
murmured, ‘You extravagant fel- 
low!’ and long to whisper to him 
that she would far rather have 
something that would not fade in 
a few hours. She would greatly 
have preferred a box of gloves to a 
basket of forced lilies; as indeed 
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would not any practical-minded 
madame who had to give dancing- 
lessons for her living ? 

The party was soon complete, 
and the owner of the drag was at 
last happy in releasing his horses 
from their task of patience. A 
lady of his own choosing sat by 
his side; Dora was provided with 
a gentleman to ‘whisper secrets’ 
to her, as Madame Montigny de- 
scribed that peculiar form of con- 
fidential flirtation affected by some 
gentlemen ; while Madame herself 
had settled in a corner under the 
shelter of a stout man, distinguished 
in the world of literature more 
perhaps for his personal hilarity 
than the wit in his writings. He 
was busy now defending himself 
from Madame, who attacked him 
fiercely for ‘ paragraphing’ an aris- 
tocratic friend of hers. 

‘My good soul,’ he was saying 
familiarly, ‘what would you have? 
The public loves scandal ; I live 
by the public ; therefore I live by 
scandal. You can’t have the face 
to abuse a fellow for making an 
honest living ; would you have me 
starve ?” 

Madame looked at him and 
laughed. ‘I should really like to 
see you try it,’ she said. ‘Well, 
I forgive you. But look, Frank, 
at our dear Hugh! He is in 
love.’ 

‘And with Miss Charlie, too!’ 
said the gentleman, in a tone of 
contempt. ‘Well, she has fine 
shoulders ; at least, I thought so 
last night at supper ; it may have 
been a champagne illusion.’ 

The glance he gave the pair had 
a certain momentary jealousy in it, 
carefully concealed from Madame. 
Charlie was a great deal younger 
than that lady, and apparently 
better tempered; besides, Frank 
had only seen her two or three 
times, while he had known Madame 
for the last ten years. And lastly, 
he was always jealous of any wo- 
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man who did not at least give him 
an interested look. 

He laboured under an intellec- 
tual deficiency which prevented 
him from understanding that other 
men might sometimes be preferred 
to himself. He rather admired 
Miss Charlie ; he liked large wo- 
men who showed evidence of 
abundant animal life and spirits ; 
he liked women who understood 
cheery comradeship, who enjoyed 
cigarettes and late hours. He had 
admired Miss Charlie already ; 
now that she did not even notice 
him, but seemed absolutely lost in 
the companionship of Hugh Was- 
trell, he began to think he admired 
her very much indeed. What 
business had that confounded fel- 
low to monopolise the jolliest wo- 
man in the party? He grew so 
wrath that he quite forgot how 
Hugh was at that moment his 
chosen bosom friend. 

Miss Charlie was playing her 
cards according to the lights she 
had. She did not regard Frank 
Beauchamp as a man to do any- 
thing with but flirt for mere amuse- 
ment. He was delightful for that ; 
no man could flirt better. 

But just now, Charlie, who was 
sick of governessing, and utterly 
weary of a kind of ridiculous sham 
romance which she was carrying 
on with the uncle about whom 
Dora had teased her, was really 
disposed to get married ; and when 
she married she must marry some- 
body who could give her position, 
and the innumerable little luxuries 
—the good living, good wines, and 
nice dresses—which she felt to be 
justifiable necessities of her being. 
Now, Frank Beauchamp, as she 
knew very well, though he made 
money and spent it with the 
approved modern rapidity, lived 
simply from hand to mouth, and 
was no sooner out of debt than he 
was in it again. Besides, he had 
the wrong sort of look about the 
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eyes, a non-marrying look. Frank 
Beauchamp was a ‘bold Bohemian ; 
he believed he loved freedom better 
than anything else, and he was 
held by no bonds except those of 
his vices, his creditors, his weak- 
nesses, and his appetites. 

Now this rich artist, with his 
lordly air, was a very different sort 
of person; Charlie felt free to ad- 
mire him as honestly as ever she 
could. He evidently had genius, 
he evidently had money ; he cer- 
tainly had position. Charlie al- 
lowed herself to glow beneath the 
fascination of a smile of which in 
truth she could only appreciate the 
superficial beauty; there was a 
delicacy underneath the masculine 
vigour of that face which she could 
not see; and if she could have 
seen, she could not have compre- 
hended it. But she was subjugated 
by the force of the man, his physical 
strength, his magnetic power. 

Everybody knows what it is like 
to drive to the boat-race ; to see 
the boat-race ; and to escape from 
the boat-race. The food which 
fainting humanity demands, after 
all this exertion, is quite another 
matter. Half the world does not 
know how the other half eats. 

In this instance, lunch had been 
ordered beforehand, and was pre- 
pared for the party in a room 
which hung over the river. 

It was charming; at least so 
Charlie thought it. She was in the 
mood to be charmed. 

Madame Montigny soon began 
to think it charming too, after a 
glass of good claret and a couple 
of champagne. She grew witty, 
sarcastic, and chattered as only a 
Frenchwoman can. Frank Beau- 
champ kept pace with her. He 
could be uproariously eloquent 
when in the mood. He was de- 
termined now to be the most bril- 
liant of the party; to outshine 
every one else; to attract every- 
body’s attention—even Charlie’s ; 
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this determination grew with every 
glass of champagne. He had taken 
Dora under his protection, and 
talked principally to her; and she, 
a little afraid of this man, who was 
a specimen of a class with which 
she was not much acquainted, con- 
tented herself with answering him 
by appreciative glances, and dex- 
terously making him suppose she 
was drinking the champagne in her 
glass. But she was not; for Dora 
liked to keep the edge of her wits 
quite sharp, though she had no ob- 
jection to other people blunting 
theirs. 

Under cover of all this, Hugh 
Wastrell and Charlie were quietly 
sinking deeper and deeper in love. 
As a rule, Hugh, among such a 
party as this, was as witty, as noisy, 
as any one; with this difference 
—that very often, in the midst of 
a champagne-drawn eloquence, he 
would say something well worth 
hearing. But to-day his voice was 
unheard: he spoke low to Charlie, 
and to Charlie only, all through 
lunch. When Frank rallied him 
on his attack of quietness, he re- 
ceived it with imperturbable good- 
humour. He was happy; might 
a fellow not be happy occasion- 
ally ? 

Charlie was all this time gather- 
ing a great deal from him. Not 
only did she very fully realise that 
he was thoroughly in love with her, 
but she also heard something of 
himself. She led him to talk of 
his own life, and drew shrewd con- 
clusions from what he let fall. He 
had rooms in London which he at 
present shared with Frank Beau- 
champ. ‘ Frank was a good fellow, 
and excellent company.’ That he 
also had a country house she soon 
discovered; and she also soon 
understood that here was lived a 
life in some sort too esthetic 
for Frank—a life in which Frank 
had no share. She gathered pic- 
torial details and wove them to- 
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gether in her mind. There was a 
lawn, wide and shaded by high 
trees, where the birds who loved 
the artist’s quiet garden sang 
through the summer. There was 
a conservatory—there was a library ; 
by degrees she had the vision com- 
pleted in her mind. Yes, she 
would like to be mistress in this 
luxuriously artistic demesne, with 
this splendid fellow at her side, 
earning money by his art in the 
lordly disdainful way in which she 
fancied he would do it. 

She decided in her own mind 
that she might safely encourage 
him, and that she would ask Ma- 
dame on the morrow to find out all 
she could for her about him. She 
would not be foolish ; she had de- 
cided some time since that if she 
married, she must marry a rich 
man; otherwise her present free 
life was preferable. But as she 
thought this to herself, she raised 
her eyes to his face, and immedi- 
ately decided that it was absurd of 
her to entertain a doubt of his 
position. The man had that kind 
of easy indifferent air which is sel- 
dom successfully worn except by 
men of really assured position, 
who are above all knowledge of 
**the eternal want of pence that 
vexes” poets like a pestilence.’ 

But she had no idea of the ori- 
ginality, and therefore of the un- 
expectedness, of the character with 
which she had to deal, when she 
mentally decided to be careful— 
not to be foolish—not to be run 
away with by her feelings. 

Charlie and Dora were put down 
with Madame at the door of that 
lady’s house. Hugh Wastrell got 
out too, and evidently did not 
mean to desert Charlie if he could 
help it. Frank Beauchamp smiled 
amusedly under his big moustache, 
as the drag drove away again, and 
he looked back at the four figures 
standing on Madame’s doorstep. 
He was to be dropped close to 
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the haunts which he loved, right in 
town. 

The three went in with Madame 
and sat for a short time in her 
drawing-room, which was so en- 
tirely in her style as to seem but 
an extension of herself. Hugh de- 
posited himself on a low chair, 
which creaked and rocked omin- 
ously beneath his weight. Dora 
looked with delight at the extraor- 
dinary collection of nicknacks and 
absurdities which adorned the 
room, while Madame and Charlie 
talked a little. Some tea came, 
served in a unique service which 
one of her numerous admirers had 
given Madame. That lady, who 
was getting tired of playing cha- 
peron, let the conversation tlag so 
perceptibly when the tea was over, 
that Hugh rose to go. 

‘Go and let him out, my dear,’ 
said Madame good-humouredly to 
Charlie. She did not wish to 
curtail their fun, though she was 
rather tired of looking on. 

Charlie could not resist the 
temptation, though the bribe 
seemed small enough. There was 
a tiny staircase to descend, a tiny 
hall to cross, and then the front 
door. As far as this the two went 
in silence; Hugh said nothing, 
and Charlie felt half afraid to 
speak, her lover looked so tall and 
solemn. But just as she had put 
her hand on the latch of the door 
to open it, she was caught round 
the waist by a very strong arm, 
and—kissed by a pair of very un- 
apologetic lips. 

‘Will you marry me, Charlie?’ 
said the artist, before she had time 
to speak. 

She stared at him—felt half-in- 
clined to say ‘Yes’ on the spot, 
for really he was a splendid fellow 
—and then remembered how little 
she knew of him. 

‘You are very unceremonious,’ 
she said coolly, trying to disengage 
herself. 














‘Will you, Charlie? Tellmenow,’ 
he said, only holding her the tighter. 


She knew in an instant that 
she might as well have strug- 
gled in the grasp of a Hercules, 
though she was a strong woman. 
She felt a little cowed by this sense 
of helplessness, yet she could not 
resist a certain sense of pleasure in 
being held by one so strong; she 
enjoyed even the feeling of con- 
tact with a fiercer will than her own. 

‘Not now—to-morrow, she said 
quickly. 

He quietly let her go, put her 
aside, and then planted himself 
with his broad back against the 
front door. 

‘I shall stop here till you an- 
swer me,’ he said, ‘and I’ll guaran- 
tee,’ folding his arms with an ex- 
cusable, if boyish, pride in his own 
proportions, ‘I’ll guarantee there’s 
no one in this house that will be 
able to turn me out of it.’ 

‘Do you mean it, you dreadful 
fellow?’ asked Charlie, whose emo- 
tions of pleasure and distress were 
getting indistinguishably mixed up. 
‘O, dear, what will Madame Mon- 
tigny say! Do go away, there’s a 
dear good fellow—’ 

‘When you've answered me,’ in- 
terrupted Hugh, with a dangerous 
tranquillity; ‘I’m not afraid of 
Madame.’ 

Charlie’s face began to grow 
crimson. 

‘How absurd you are! 
shall I do?’ 

‘Answer me,’ again interrupted 
her obstinate lover. 

‘Well—yes, then! she cried 
desperately. 

‘That's a good girl,’ said Hugh; 
* what a jolly little woman you are ! 
One more kiss, and I’m gone.’ 

And he was gone—the front 
door shut—the kiss taken—before 
she knew it. The ‘yes’ was said. 


What 


Charlie collected herself as well as 
she could, and walked up-stairs 
again. 
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CHAPTER II. 
* Now, by the patches on the cheek of the 
moon, 
(Is‘t not a pretty oath ?) a good romance 
We'll have't in ballad metre l 
then 
Of sighs, how one bright glance of a brown 
damse! 
Lit up the tinder of Orlando's heart 
In a hot blaze.’—T. L, BEDDOEs. 





MADAME was buried in a big 
chair, looking tired and cross. Her 
sweetness had been taken off with 
her bonnet, when the last gentle- 
man had gone. 

‘Come, Dora, we must make 
haste home,’ said Charlie, rousing 
her friend from an absorbed con- 
templation of an album of very 
French photographs. 

They took their departure, with 
many pretty little farewells, espe- 
cially from Dora, who was indeed 
as grateful for a day of what she 
considered dissipation as if she had 
received something very valuable. 
She chattered all the way home, 
and was much too taken up with 
her own remembrances of the past 
day to notice Charlie’s absorption. 
Once at home Charlie was soon 
rid of her, unceremoniously telling 
her that she wished to be quiet, and 
retreating to her own rooms. This 
she could do, for she was really 
Mrs. Wilson’s lodger. She had the 
first floor of the dingy Clapham 
house to herself, and paid well for 
it. Mrs. Wilson was one of those 
feminine Jacks or rather Jills of all 
trades, who have various contriv- 
ances by which to add to a very 
small income. One of these con- 
trivances was letting lodgings to 
her acquaintances and friends, and 
calling the said friends visitors. 

Charlie was at present paying a 
high price for the privilege of being 
Mrs. Wilson’s visitor. She was not 
at all blind to the fact that the 
advantages of this arrangement 
were very decidedly on Mrs. 
Wilson’s side ; and she would not 
have dreamed of lodging in that 
lady’s house of her own accord, 
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She did it to please her uncle, who 
paid Mrs. Wilson’s bill every week. 
He would have liked Charlie to 
take a permanent vacation, and to 
live under Mrs. Wilson’s chaper- 
onage. She would then have been 
free to go with him to Crystal 
Palace promenades, to the Opera, 
to supper at Epitaux’, whenever he 
wanted her. He was only too de- 
lighted when Charlie’s situations 
were uncomfortable, when she was 
not allowed four candles in her 
own room to read by in the even- 
ing, or the dinners were not good 
enough to please her somewhat 
epicurean tastes. Charlie herself 
was never very sure whether she 
liked least being a governess on 
short commons or having every- 
thing she could wish, with the 
drawback of her uncle’s rather 
heavy society. Just now she had 
the greatest difficulty in thinking 
of that uncle without a very im- 
patient feeling. He belonged toa 
different world from that in which 
Hugh Wastreil lived and moved. 
She had an extraordinary and 
peculiar power of imagination ; ap- 
propriation was with her a trans- 
figuring process. Anything which 
became her property was im- 
mediately tinged with a colour 
which belonged only to the holy 
mount of her own individuality. 
When the uncle had been a rather 
pleasant relief to the otherwise 
inevitable monotony of teaching, 
she had shut her eyes to his faults, 
and called him her ‘dear old 
uncle, and ‘such a good kind 
fellow.’ 

But now he had already become 
a thing of the past in her mind, 
for she well knew that the day she 
accepted a lover, he would be her 
dear old uncle no longer. She had 
found his suspicious jealousy too 
terrible already to have the slightest 
doubt on this point. So, regarding 
him as gone out of her life, she 
immediately allowed herself to see 
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how tyrannical, how old and plain, 
how commonplace he was. Hugh 
Wastrell, on the contrary, being a 
new acquisition, and one which she 
was really rather proud of, was 
undergoing the process of trans- 
figuration at a tremendous pace. 
She beheld, in her mind’s eye, this 
lordly being making, by a few 
desultory hours’ work with his 
brushes, money for which her uncle 
would have to grub whole days in 
the City. 

She saw that she would have to 
play a complicated game for a short 
time. Until she had decided how 
to break with her uncle, it would 
be necessary to keep the Wilsons 
in ignorance of her new love affair. 
They were the most intimate female 
friends she had; and it may sug- 
gest how much confidence she had 
in her own sex, that any secret of 
personal importance she guarded 
from them most jealously. In her 
present position her immediate 
comfort depended upon unchanged 
relations with her uncle ; indeed, 
she thought her safest plan was to 
tell him nothing until she was 
married. 

The next day she determined to 
go and call upon Madame Mon- 
tigny, and persuade that sweet 
friend to find out what she could 
for her as to the circumstances of 
her lover. Notwithstanding the 
fact that she had really engaged 
herself, she had no small curiosity 
about these practical details. She 
had just risen from the lunch 
which had been served to her in 
her first-floor sanctum, and was 
locking up her unfinished claret- 
bottle (which she always fancied 
Dora took a personal interest in) 
preparatory to going out, when she 
was startled by a glimpse of a pass- 
ing figure. Surely she knew it? 
She paused, and sat down to listen 
for the knock, which, as she ex- 
pected, sounded through the house 
almost immediately. A moment 
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after and she found her memory 
had served her truly; as she an- 
ticipated, Frank Beauchamp was 
shown in. 

Charlie Townsend had one 
faculty which had never yet had 
an opportunity of full develop- 
ment. She understood playing the 
hostess to perfection, after a fashion 
of her own ; she must thoroughly 
like the people whom she had to 
entertain, and they must be more 
or less of her own sort. The 
qualifications for a guest of hers 
were principally unfailing good 
spirits, and a general hunger-and- 
thirstiness. Frank Beauchamp was 
immediately made happy by a glass 
of claret and an easy-chair, and 
was gradually tempted into forget- 
ting that he had only just break- 
fasted, by dint of various appetis- 
ing devices of Charlie’s. He ended 
by making a passable lunch, and 
emptying a second bottle of claret 
which Charlie insisted upon open- 
ing for him. She then produced 
some cigars which she had stolen 
out of her uncle’s cigar-case. ‘I 
know these are pretty good,’ said 
she; ‘I always manage to have a 
few by me for my gentlemen 
friends.’ 

Frank pronounced his cigar ex- 
cellent, and proceeded to puti away 
very happily, and to amuse Charlie 
by some of his choice anecdotes. 
He could tell an anecdote wonder- 
fully well : his stories were always 
all true,—had all happened to hitn- 
self. Not until one had known 
Frank intimately for a few months, 
did one discover the melancholy 
fact that these stories varied in cir- 
cumstance with every telling. 

Charlie was vastly amused by 
his racy reckless talk; and she 
got out her knitting and settled 
herself in an armchair close to him. 
She was a woman who loved 
detail, and women of that kind 
always knit well, and are unable to 
fold their hands in graceful idleness. 
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Upon this cheerful and charm- 
ing scene, the small maid-servant 
suddenly introduced another per- 
son. She opened the door and 
announced, ‘ Mr. Hugh Wastrell.’ 

Frank’s blue eyes twinkled irre- 
pressibly, but he sat quietly smok- 
ing, as if he had spent every after- 
noon in this Darby and Joan 
fashion with Miss Charlie for the 
last ten years. Hugh Wastrell, 
on the contrary, openly looked 
amazed. 

Charlie rose and went to meet 
him with an augmented manner, 
which few women would have had 
the courage to exhibit before a 
third party ; anybody could have 
discovered that she rose to wel- 
come an accepted lover. 

Frank knew himself obliterated, 
he knew it perfectly well, but he 
was one of those men who are 
quite unable to acknowledge them- 
selves beaten. The idea of Hugh 
cutting him out with a woman 
whom he really liked was not to 
be entertained fora moment. He 
smoked quietly for a little while, 
allowing the others to exchange 
a few restrained commonplaces. 
Then he drew his chair nearer 
Charlie, and began to exert his 
power of pleasing and amusing to 
its utmost. 

Charlie had never been able 
to exist without a sweetheart of 
some sort since her beginnings of 
flirtation in babydom. But this 
afternoon she began almost to 
wish she had not a sweetheart at 
all. 

Frank became more and more 
eloquent, feeling that he was be- 
coming the master of the posi- 
tion. But Hugh grew silent, which 
frightened Charlie more than any- 
thing. She had an instinctive feel- 
ing that his passions were sudden, 
and, when they came, strong. 

At last he rose and stretched 
himself, like a large dog who is 
considering whether it is not time 














for him to bark and make his great 
voice heard. 

‘Charlie,’ said he, ‘if you’ve 
heard this dear fellow Frank talk 
long enough, I would like a word 
alone with you. Let us go into the 
garden a moment.’ 

There were steps from her win- 
dow into the dusty patch which 
this owner of a tree-shaded lawn 
was courteous enough to call a 
garden. He opened the window, 
and led the way. Charlie followed 
him at once. Beauchamp, feeling 
himself checkmated at last, put his 
hands in his pockets, whistled, and 
looked out of window at them. 

‘Look here, Charlie,’ said 
Hugh, the moment they were out 
of earshot. ‘If you are going to 
have men dangling about like this, 
I shall get a special license, and 
we'll be married at once.’ 

‘I couldn’t help his coming,’ 
began Charlie. 

‘Why, no ; but you needn’t have 
found him so devilish amusing. I 
know what Frank is when he gets 
with a woman he likes; so it must 
be one or the other of us. Come, 
baby,’ suddenly changing his tone 
to a fondness that was almost as 
imperative as his anger. ‘Why 
shouldn't we be married at once ? 
I.hate long engagements. Two 
days are one too many. What 
have we to wait for? We needn't 
tell people what fools we’ve made 
of ourselves, you know.’ 

‘How can you talk so ab- 
surdly ? exclaimed Charlie, struck 
with amazement at so hot a wooer. 

‘I’m not talking absurdly,’ 
answered her lover, ‘and if you 
don’t promise to marry me right 
off, I'll go up and have such an 
infernal row with that fellow Frank 
for coming spooning after you, that 
you'll both remember it. Look 
here; see this fist. I’m a trifle 
stronger than Frank, and I’ll knock 
him into the middle of next week.’ 

Charlie stared at him. Yes, the 
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man was in earnest. He was 
positively angry—jealous. His 
eyes were bloodshot and restless 
with an excitement which plainly 
must soon burst out. Charlie began 
to cry a little, and exhibited aside 
of her character which, as a rule, 
people did not take in till they had 
known her for some time. Among 
smaller fry than herself she made 
such an excellent appearance of 
courage and capacity that few 
suspected her of being in reality 
an arrant coward. 

‘I'll do whatever you wish, 
Hugh,’ she said, speaking with 
little sobs between the words. 
‘Only don’t frighten me so dread- 
fully !’ 

‘Then marry me right off, you 
dear baby,’ said he, with a return 
to the sweet manner which made 
him so lovable. But there was 
that restless look in his eyes still 
which made Charlie feel as if she 
must give in to anything in order 
to soothe him. 

‘I'll come for you to-morrow 
morning, and we'll get the deed 
done. Then I'll kick Frank into 
small pieces if he comes here 
again.’ 

‘I heard the front door shut just 
now,’ said Charlie. ‘I believe he 
has gone away.’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ said Hugh, 
with an air of relief, ‘for I have an 
engagement I positively must keep, 
and I was wondering how on earth 
I could make up my mind to leave 
you with him. I must go in a few 
minutes. Now don’t forget; to- 
morrow morning I will fetch you, 
and we will go to church. I shall 
be happy when the thing’s done. 
I believe in quick action.’ 

He very soon left her, after hav- 
ing again extracted a promise that 
she would do as he wished about 
this ; and Charlie had just thrown 
herself into an armchair to recover 
from the excitement she had gone 
through, when there came a low 
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tap at the door, and Dora entered. 
She had not long returned from her 
daily task of teaching some small 
children, which she much disliked. 
She came in and looked at her 
friend for a moment. 

‘You have got rid of your lovers 
at last,’ said she coolly; ‘they seem 
to be difficult to manage. I thought 
your uncle didn’t admire that sort 
of thing. I wonder what he would 
say to two at once? Wouldn’t it 
be fun to tell him ! 

‘Now, Dora,’ said Charlie, with 
a certain large indignation which 
she could assume with people 
smaller than herself, ‘I advise you 
to attend to your own affairs.’ 

‘So I do,’ said Dora, with a most 
provoking air of impertinence. ‘I 
may have so much interest in ycur 
affairs that they become my own.’ 

Charlie made no reply to this 
enigmatical speech, but taking up 
her knitting began to work her 
needles fiercely. 

Presently her hands dropped 
into her lap, and the needles 
paused in their rapid movement. 
‘Special license,’ she was saying 
to herself. ‘Why, what a hurry 
to be in! Only rich people are so 
impetuous, or so careless of the 
possible consequences of a hasty 
deed. Of course, he never has to 
think of money difficulties as I have 
had to. With his genius, a man can 
command the world, surely.’ 

She yielded to the delicious 
dream. The temptation appealed 
so deeply that there was no chance 
of evading it. She was as much in 
love as it was possible for her to 
be. She was fascinated, dominated, 
charmed, and frightened at once. 
Such wooing as she had had was, 
to a woman so much a coward at 
heart, simply irresistible. And when 
her lover should come with his 
lordly air, and a special license in 
his pocket, who could refuse him ? 
Not Charlie Townsend, atall events. 

Nevertheless, she carried out her 
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purpose, of going to see Madame 
Montigny, later in the day. Partly 
she hated being alone, and just now 
Dora’s inquisitive society was in- 
supportable ; and partly she really 
wanted to question Madame as to 
what she knew of Hugh Wastrell. 
She found the lady sipping choco- 
late and reading a yellow-backed 
novel. She had been giving les- 
sons all day, and was tired, and 
not over amiable. But still she 
was glad to see Charlie, for she, 
tov, disliked being alone. She was 
one of those productions of modern 
civilisation in which the stratum of 
actual nature is so small, that it 
really is not safe to stand on it. 
And solitude has a way of sweep- 
ing away the artificialities in which 
such people live, and of leaving 
them with an uncomfortable sense 
of nothingness. At such moments, 
Heaven be praised for the yellow- 
bound novel! Leave Madame 
alone in the midst of a primeval 
forest, and she must either lose the 
reason she possesses, or exercise it 
in the discovery that she really has 
an existence apart irom rouge, 
champagne, and intrigue. In civi- 
lisation, the novels prevent any 
danger of such a catastrophe. 

But a friend of one’s own sort is 
better still; so Madame laid the 
volume down, and though she did 
not look very amiable, welcomed 
Charlie graciously enough. 

The conversation was very easily 
led to their companions of the boat- 
race day; and Charlie cautiously 
asked some questions about Hugh. 

‘I suppose he is making love to 
you,’ said Madame coolly, as she 
took up her scent-bottle, ‘and you 
want to know about his circum- 
stances. I can’t tell you; but I 
should think him worth encourag- 
ing, from that point of view. He 
has always appeared to have more 
money than he has known what to 
do with since I made his acquaint- 
ance. He has a charming place 
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down in the country, where I have 
often thought I would pay a little 
visit. I will, perhaps, come, my 
dear, even if you marry him; but 
I shall wait till you are getting 
used to one another, and he is 
again beginning to find out that 
Charlie Townsend is not the only 
woman in the world.’ 

‘I am afraid you might be a 
dangerous visitor then,’ said Char- 
lie, with a look of ingratiating flat- 
tery. 

‘O, bah! I am not dangerous, 
because I don’t care for any man 
above a week at most. But I do 
hate and detest a man who can’t 
see me—positively can’t see me! 
—and, therefore, Miss Charlotte, 
I hate and detest your big Hugh 
just now. But I assure you, you 
may be proud of him; he is cer- 
tainly rich ; he positively does not 
understand money; and anybody 
who is not rich is very soon 
obliged to understand it. And his 
position you know—he is quite a 
lion here in London—goes every- 
where, and is thought so much of,’ 

Charlie heaved a sigh of reliet 
and changed the subject. She did 
not want to tell Madame more 
than she could possibly help. 

Presently a gentleman called, 
who was evidently a favourite of 
Madame’s. Charlie amused her- 
self with watching her friend for a 
few moments before she took her 
departure. Madame was one of 
those women who possess the ex- 
traordinary power of looking ten 
years younger the moment a man 
appears upon the scene. She ap- 
pears twice as well rouged and 
curled, as if by sheer force of will, 
— a masculine eye falls upon 

er. 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘Come, live with me and be my love,’ 
C, MARLOWE, 

CHARLIE went home with a glow 
of delight all through her, which 
made her step with even more 
than her usual buoyancy. And 
Charlie’s walk was one of her 
charms. Very few women so large 
and developed in form had so 
elastic a step. ‘There was an abund- 
ant physical vigour visible in every 
movement. ‘This peculiarity had 
exercised a powerful fascination 
upon Hugh Wastrell. He hated 
disease and weakness so much 
that, notwithstanding his innate 
sweetness, he could not find sym- 
pathy or affection for it. To put 
it simply, he delighted in a healthy 
woman. He was never quite cer- 
tain whether his own height and 
breadth ought not to be counted 
to him as virtues, so greatly did he 
admire physical perfection. 

Charlie was elated by the pro- 
spect before her. She had long 
decided to marry a rich man, but 
she wanted a handsome one, too ; 
and she had been haunted by the 
notion that she might have to do 
without personal charms in her 
husband if he had the requisite 
money. But now, blindly follow- 
ing her instinctive attraction to 
Hugh, she found herself landed 
just where she had desired—in a 
rich marriage. She would escape 
from her uncle—from her detested 
life of teaching—and she would 
have the future before her which 
would best please. As the wife of 
an artist, she would have a little 
more scope for those Bohemian 
tastes, which were so deeply in- 
grained in her, than if she had 
married a man whose social posi- 
tion was very important. She pic- 


tured herself, in this charming 
artistic country home of his, sur- 
rounded by a circle of young artists 
who would admire her, as young 
men always did admire her. 














She scarcely slept that night; a 
very unusual circumstance for 
Charlie, who believed greatly in 
beauty-sleep. Indeed she could 
not afford to do without it, as her 
charm lay in vigorous health. A 
woman whose appearance is some- 
what ethereal may look all the 
prettier and more interesting for a 
sleepless night; but if Charlie 
Townsend lost her spirits or her 
appetite or her sleep, and conse- 
quently her buoyancy, she looked 
at once what she was, a large wo- 
man with small eyes, and no spiri- 
tual beauty of expression. 

Strangely enough, a restless night 
had no such ill effects upon her to- 
day. Her spirits were too elate to 
be so easily crushed. She dressed 
carefully in a dark quiet dress, 
and sat herself down with her 
knitting to await her strange wooer’s 
arrival. 

He came ; and early, too. How 
he brightened all the room by 
his handsome face, which flashed 
with a sort of brilliant expression, 
which sometimes teased Charlie a 
little, as being beyond her grasp ! 
She could not follow the changes 
of his face, which were as fitful and 
beyond her guidance as the changes 
of the sky. 

‘Well, child,’ he said, ‘are you 
ready to come and be married ?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered, a little tre- 
mor passing through her, ‘if you 
really mean it.’ 

‘Of course I do; the license is 
in my pocket, and the clergyman 
and clerk will be ready at St. Mary’s 
Church in half an hour.’ 

‘What an extraordinary fellow 
you are!’ said Charlie, looking up 
at her tall self-willed lover with 
eyes full of admiration. 

‘Well, I flatter myself that I am 
rather an odd character,’ answered 

Hugh, with quiet self-congratula- 
tion. He sat down at her side and 


placed a bunch of lilies-of-the- 
valley in her dress. 


He had a 
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similar bunch in the button-hole 
of his velvet coat. 

As he tried, not very cleverly, to 
make the flowers stay in her dress, 
his attention was attracted to it. 

‘Don’t wear that horrid stuff 
thing ! he said, with a look of dis- 
gust. ‘I hate stuff dresses. Give 
that to Mrs. Wilson’s housemaid ; 
I don’t like to see you wear it.’ 

‘But what am I to put on?’ ex- 
claimed Charlie, in consternation ; 
‘it will never do to put on a light 
dress, when we are going to get 
married on the sly! Shall I put on 
a black silk ?” 

Hugh made a grimace of utter 
disgust. 

‘Ofall the hideous inventions of 
milliners, black-silk dresses are 
about the worst. I should like you 
to wear that white dress you had 
on when I firstsawyou at Madame’s ; 
but I allow we might look rather 
too bridal to walk through the 
streets. Haven't you a_ velvet 
dress? you never ought to wear 
anything but soft white dresses or 
velvet.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Charlie, delighted 
that she could please him, ‘I have 
a velvet dress. I will go and put 
it on. But you don’t really want 
me to give this one to the house- 
maid? It is quite new and such a 
lovely fit.’ 

‘Give it to the housemaid, or 
throw it out of window, with any 
others of the same sort. We shall 
be married in an hour, you know, 
and then I shall make a bonfire of 
all your hideous milliners’ dresses 
if you attempt to wear them. Now 
make haste or his reverence will 
lock the church up again.’ 

He lazily stretched himself out 
on a couch—which, beinga second- 
hand purchase of Mrs. Wilson’s, 
creaked rather complainingly be- 
neath him—and took up a book. 
Charlie ran off to dress herself as 
much to his taste as she could. 

Her uncle, who was very fond of 








spending twenty-pound notes on 
new dresses for her, had just bought 
a black velvet, which her dress- 
maker had made for her without 
her knowledge. She had not yet 
taken it out of its box, for, being a 
little out of sorts with her uncle, 
she did not feel any great delight 
in his presents. But she opened 
the box now, with great glee. This 
would just please Hugh. It was 
a short walking costume, of beau- 
tiful velvet, intended to attract ad- 
miration when next Charlie ac- 
companied her uncle to a concert, 
or a flower-show at the Crystal 
Palace. But it was indeed destined 
to serve on an occasion much more 
exciting to Charlie. 

‘That will do,’ said Hugh ap- 
provingly. ‘ You look a stunning 
child in that costume. Now, re- 
member you must always wear 
dresses something like that ; throw 
away all the others.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Tyrannical,’ said 
Charlie good-humouredly. Indeed 
she was not displeased at this form 
of tyranny. If he liked to keep 
her supplied with velvet dresses, 
she was perfectly willing to wear 
them. She decided in her own 
mind that she would give her others 
to Dora Wilson that very afterncon. 
She delighted in giving things to 
Dora. One of the hidden reasons 
for this delight was that Dora was 
continually trying to hold her own 
on the same platform with Charlie, 
and it always humiliated her to re- 
ceive cast-off dresses or other finery 
from her ; yet she could not afford 
to refuse them. 

And so these two sallied forth 
into the dingy suburban street, 
lined with endless repetitions of 
Mrs. Wilson’s uninteresting house. 
That lady, who was busy at the 
household occupations which filled 
her time, peered out of an upper 
window, exhibiting a head which 
was by no means elegantly dressed. 

Charlie looked up with the odd 
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consciousness of being watched 
which is produced by an inquisi- 
tive gazer; seeing Mrs. Wilson, 
she gave her one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

‘Horrid old cat ! she exclaimed 
viciously, as she lowered her eyes 
and walked by the side of her 
magnificent Hugh. 

‘Where? said that gentleman, 
looking round ; ‘I don’t see it.’ 

*You odd fellow!’ said Charlie, 
affectionately taking his arm (for 
they were out of eyeshot now). 
‘I don’t mean a real cat; I mean 
my friend Mrs. Wilson.’ 

‘O! said Hugh, ‘I see; I was 
puzzled at the tone in which you 
spoke of an innocent puss. Pray 
explain yourself. Having never 
seen your friend Mrs. Wilson, I 
don’t know why she is a horrid old 
cat.’ 

*O, because she is, I suppose,’ 
answered Charlie absently. Her 
mind had roved far from Mrs. Wil- 
son. She was thinking of the 
coming ceremony, and thinking of 
her uncle—wondering how in the 
world she should ever tell him she 
was married. 

‘Excellent answer for a woman,’ 
was all Hugh’s reply. He was as 
easily satisfied as a child in any 
matter with which he was not im- 
mediately concerned ; he had not 
a grain of inquisitiveness or curi- 
Osity in his composition. Perhaps 
artists of any kind seldom have 
curiosity. Ordinary persons find a 
great amusement in other people’s 
affairs, but the artist’s life is so full 
of a natural child-like delight, that 
he has little room for such amuse- 
ment. 

The church was open, the clergy- 
man: waiting; and, as he looked 
over the altar-railings at the couple 
he was about to marry, he thought 
they were the handsomest and 
happiest-looking couple he had 
ever seen standing there. 

There was no kissing and no 
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crying; the ceremony was soon 
over, and the two stood in the 
church-porch again. 

‘T wonder,’ said Charlie, ‘whether 
any two people were ever married 
in black velvet before ?” 

She began to put on her gloves 
as she was speaking, and her eyes 
fell on her wedding-ring. 

She paused. ‘What am I to do 
about this, Hugh? If Mrs. Wilson 
sees it, she will go and tell my 
uncle directly.’ 

‘ And why shouldn’t she?’ asked 
Hugh. 

‘He will be so angry with me 
for marrying like-this, without tell- 
ing him anything about it!’ said 
Charlie, evidently full of trepida- 
tion. 

‘Let him be angry,’ was Hugh’s 
indifferent reply. ‘ It doesn’t mat- 
ter now, baby. Let’s go and have 
some lunch, and then we'll decide 
where to go for a honeymoon. 
How long will it take you to pack 
up your paraphernalia ?” 

‘How long?’ repeated Charlie, 
with wide-opened eyes. ‘O, a 
couple of days will do.’ 

Hugh stopped and regarded her 
seriously. 

‘Two days!’ he said, echoing in 
his turn. ‘Why, you needn’t do 
anything but put on your bonnet ; 
do you require more than five 
minutes to do that ?” 

‘I believe you are mad, sir,’ said 
Charlie, in genuine perplexity. She 
was a Bohemian by nature, but 
there are Bohemians and Bohe- 
mians. She was one who, as much 
as any lady of abundant wealth, 
had always regarded all her trifles 
of personal comfort as of vital im- 
portance. She had never yet 
Started on a journey without a 
solemn packing and preparation. 
Hugh was one of those happy crea- 
tures who would recklessly start on 
a walking tour through England in 
a velvet suit and without a knap- 
sack. 


He laughed at her amazed face. 

**T am but mad north-north- 
west,”’ he said; ‘“ when the wind 
is southerly I know a hawk from a 
handsaw,” and the wind blows 
south to-day; how should it not, 
when Fortune has just given me 
this sweet little comrade ?” 

To Hugh all women were little, 
and he patronised this splendid 
specimen of the race whom he had 
just made his own much as if she 
were really a ‘bread-and-butter 
miss ;’ yet Charlie liked it, which 
showed she was as much in love as 
she was capable of being, for she 
was rather fond of standing on her 
dignity of presence. 

‘Now,’ he said, resuming a more 
self-willed tone, ‘I will go home 
with you and wait half an hour 
while you pack your belongings ; 
and the smaller the thing you put 
them in the better, for I hate carry- 
ing bags, and 1 couldn’t make you 
carry one the first day we are mar- 
ried. Then we shall take a cab to 
Blanchard’s and have a stunning 
wedding-breakfast ; after which we 
will quietly take the train to Maid- 
enhead, and put up at Skindles’ ; or 
to Henley, where they know me at 
the Red Lion. And we will have 
two or three days of real, delicious, 
undisturbed honeymoon, with no 
one who knows us to bother us.’ 

‘ But,’ said Charlie, ‘it will take 
much more than half an hour to get 
ready if I am to tell the old cat that 
I am married, as, of course, I must 
if I am going off with you.’ 

* Don’t tell her,’ said Hugh lazily. 
‘ Why waste words on cats? Go and 
get your things, and say you are 
going out of town with Madame 
Montigny for a couple of days. 
We'll explain everything to every- 
body when we come back. I hate 
explanations, don’t you ?” 

‘I should think so,’ said Charlie. 
* And there will certainly be a scene 
with her, because she will know I 
sha’n’t want her lodgings any more 
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now I’m really married. You can’t 
tell, Hugh,’ she added, half plain- 
tively, half querulously, ‘ how that 
woman cheats me. She thinks she 
can do anything just because I am 
all alone in the world.’ 

‘She won’t cheat you any more 
now,’ said Hugh, with an air of 
tranquil determination which gave 
Charlie such a sense of confidence. 
‘You cheat her now, just for a 
change. I'll hang about this sweet 
suburb for half an hour—not a mo- 
ment more; I shall come and call 
for you if you keep me waiting 
longer.’ 

The thing savoured so delight- 
fully of adventure that Charlie was 
captivated. She did care for Hugh 
very much; and the prospect of 
just running off with him, without 
a word to any one, was delicious; 
and she quite expected a storm 
from her old friend Mrs. Wilson 
when she gave up her lodgings for 
good and all, which her marriage 
would of course necessitate her 
doing. 

So she walked home with her 
quick buoyant step, let herself in 
with her latchkey, and called down 
the kitchen-stairs to those dim un- 
derground recesses where Mrs. 
Wilson generally secreted herself. 
Saved by the stairway from a face- 
to-face encounter, Charlie explain- 
ed that Madame Montigny had 
asked her to go with her into the 
country for a day or two, and that 
she had to make haste to put her 
things together, in order not to 
keep her friend waiting. The in- 
formation was replied to by some 
indistinguishable words, and Char- 
lie went quickly to her own rooms. 
As she passed up, a door was 
opened a very little way, and Dora 
Wilson put out her head. 

‘Isn't Hugh Wastrell going 
too ?’ she asked. 

Charlie deigned no answer, but 
muttered to herself, ‘ Why is that 
minx at home to tease me instead 
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of teaching those children?’ but, 
looking at her watch, she was sur- 
prised to find that it was past the 
time when Dora’s morning work 
was over. She had forgotten the 
passage of time’ in the unprece- 
dented excitements of the morning. 
She saw it was necessary to be very 
quick ; so she set to work at once, 
and, determined to please her 
tyrannical lover, took a very brief 
time to put her various toilet 
necessaries into a little traveiling 
dressing-case. She gave one anx- 
ious look into the glass, and was 
satisfied with the reflection of a 
fine woman made handsome by 
health and excitement. She took 
her bag, and hurrying away down- 
stairs, was pleased to escape from 
the house without encountering 
either Mrs. Wilson or Dora again. 
Those two ladies emerged simul- 
taneously in the hall just as the 
front door slammed, and gave 
utterance to that favourite feminine 
monosyllable 
‘Well? 
But that did Charlie no harm. 
She was gone—flown, like a happy 
bird. Down the street she went 
with steps so light that they were 
plainly a delight to her, each one 
she took giving a gentle vibration 





to her whole form. She found 
Hugh walking up and down, 
looking utterly bored. His face 


brightened up as she approached 
him. 

‘Come along, baby,’ he ex- 
claimed, making excited gesticu- 
lations at a distant cab; ‘I am 
sick of this place. Talk of cats! 
I’ve observed seven since you left 
me. Why do the suburbs grow no 
other kind of wild animal ?” 

Charlie was really glad the cab 
was empty and came immediately 
to carry them off, for there was a 
frown on Hugh’s handsome fore- 
head which she did not quite know 
how to chase away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


* What is love ? ‘tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is still unsure 


THEY drove straight to Regent- 
street, intent on the serious busi- 
ness of a wedding-breakfast worthy 
of their tastes ; at Blanchard’s they 
found the epicurean entertainment 
which they desired ; and they spent 
a couple of hours there, very 
merrily, very happily, over a pro- 
longed meal. Charlie could not 
resist an exulting thought that 
there was no more need of the 
semi-starvation of a governess’s 
life; no more prim schoolrooms, 
no more early hours, no more ‘ tea 
and muffins’ instead of good 
dinners. She had not much time, 
however, even for such enjoyable 
thoughts as these. Hugh was a 
wonderful talker, and would dis- 
course of all manner of irrelevant 
topics while discussing a meal. 
She found that she had to have her 
mind awake to keep pace with 
him, and even then he often talked 
over her head; but she smiled in- 
telligently, and when she did not 
understand him said, ‘What a 
brilliant fellow you are, Hugh !’ 
which seemed to please him. She 
also found, very soon, that he was 
an entirely different kind of person 
to go about with from her uncle. 
That gentleman was of quiet habits, 
and likely to get nearly drunk 
stolidly. He was disagreeable to 
her when he had had too much 
wine—very disagreeable ; but he 
did not attract attention. Hugh, 
on the contrary, was always ‘the 
observed of all observers.’ His 
voice was peculiarly deep and 
penetrating, so that in a restaurant 
people at the adjacent tables soon 
Were attracted to listen to his talk. 
lhe next thing was, that they be- 
came interested in it, and, pos- 
sibly after that, fascinated. For 
there was something peculiarly 
charming about Hugh, even when 
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he was a little elated. And Charlie 
discovered, to her discomfiture, 
that a single bottle of wine affected 
him as much as three would affect 
her uncle. Before the lunch was 
over Charlie began to feel a new 
sensation ; she did not quite under- 
stand how it was that scarcely any 
one else in the dining-room was 
talking, but that at every brilliant 
remark of Hugh’s smiles passed 
around the tables near. It was a 
new position for Charlie, and she 
did not know whether to be proud 
or ashamed. At last she suggested 
that they had perhaps better go on 
to the station if they were really to 
leave town that day. Hugh rose 
at once, and put on his hat with 
the air of an emancipated school- 
boy, who, after a repast of unlaw- 
ful jam-tarts, was now bent upon 
stealing apples or birds’ nests. A 
party of persons who had lunched 
near them had already risen, and 
were lingering about the door as 
they passed out. One of them, 
a handsome distinguished-looking 
man, extended his hand to Hugh, 
by a kind of sudden impulse. 

‘Good-bye, sir,’ he said, with 
an indescribable look of amused 
sympathy and interest. Hugh 
shook hands heartily, said good- 
bye, and followed Charlie, who 
stood surprised in the doorway. 

‘Do you know him, Hugh ?’ she 
asked. 

‘Never saw him before,’ an- 
swered Hugh carelessly. Charlie 
looked puzzled ; notwithstanding 
her innate Bohemianism, she had 
always moved among the respect- 
able middle classes, and had no 
idea of the way in which a versatile 
genius will be at home with all 
strangers, or of the fluid ease ot 
manner acquired by a man accus- 
tomed to lead a life before the 
public. The favourite of the pub- 
lic is more at home in the world 
at large than any other person ; he 
learns to feel that even strangers 
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are ready to make a sort of spoiled 
child of him. The bitter drop re- 
mains at the bottom of the cup ; 
as soon as the artist drops out of 
favour, he is neglected, and feels 
that neglect in a manner which no 
person accustomed to obscurity 
can imagine. 

Charlie had yet to discover that 
Hugh’s broad shoulders and hand- 
some features were well known in 
certain parts of London, and that 
he was considered remarkable for 
his power of racy talk. Indeed 
his mind, which continually sprang 
from one topic to another, was full 
of suggestion; he disliked being 
alone, because he was always de- 
sirous to pour out these quickly 
succeeding fancies. 

All this was unknown to Charlie 
yet. Indeed she was very ignorant 
of the strange character of her new 
and charming companion. 

Hugh called a cab at the door 
of the restaurant, and Charlie got 
in. Just as Hugh followed her, 
Charlie gave a great gasp of 
surprise. 

‘O Hugh! she said, ‘there 
is my uncle ! 

‘Where ?’ asked Hugh. 

‘There! standing looking at us ! 
don’t you see? I am afraid to 
look back! O, I hope he didn’t 
see me!’ 

‘Why?’ said Hugh, after an in- 
effectual effort to look back out of 
the side window of the cab, for 
they were now some distance from 
the restaurant. ‘What does it 
matter if he did see you?” 

Charlie made no answer, and the 
question was not repeated, Hugh 
being, as we have said, free from 
curiosity. 

Charlie was silent until they 
reached the station. She had her 
own reasons for feeling exceedingly 
uncomfortable at the thought that 
her uncle had seen her; but she 
kept her reasons and her discom- 
fort to herself. 


‘What’s the matter, little wo- 
man ?’ asked Hugh, observing her 
face as he helped her out of the 
cab; ‘seriousness doesn’t become 
a young woman.’ 

He had not noticed her silence 
while on the way, for he had been 
plunged in one of his reveries, 
when everything passed by him 
unseen and unregarded. 

He soon succeeded in making 
her smile again; and by the time 
they had really seated themselves in 
the train, and were fairly launched 
upon their honeymoon, she began 
to feel at ease once more. 

It was a radiantly lovely after- 
noon, one of those spring days, 
which are more glorious than even 
summer itself. Every mile which 
the quick train carried them over 
seemed to Charlie one mile more 
away from her old life. The world 
was all full of delight, the future 
all sweet with sunshine. Charlie 
often afterwards looked back to 
this golden afternoon of hers, and 
to the two glowing days which suc- 
ceeded it. In a pretty little hotel 
upon the river’s edge, the hours of 
this brief honeymoon passed as by 
magic, and were gone all too soon. 
Charlie had never imagined what 
it was like before, to be the inces- 
sant companion of a person of such 
extraordinary mental gifts as Hugh 
possessed. It was a strange ex- 
perience for her, and she felt as if 
she had scarcely had time to breathe 
since she left town, when the time 
came for them to return. All the 
hours she had passed with him had 
been full of an unwonted excite- 
ment. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘La Bohéme, c’est le stage de la vie artis- 
tique ; c'est la préface de l'Académie, de 
I'Hétel- Dieu ou de la Morgue,’--HENRI 
MURGER, 

‘Ir is perhaps as well that we 

a} 
have to go to-day, baby,’ remarked 
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Hugh, as they stood in the quiet 
country station waiting for the up- 
train. ‘The weather has changed ; 
and though I’m rather fond of rain 
than otherwise, you would have 
had to stop at home, which would 
have been a bore. Those country 
inns are detestable if the weather 
compels one to too close an ac- 
quaintance with them.’ 

A chill wind, peculiar to our 
beautiful treacherous English spring, 
had arisen, and had brought with 
it a steadily increasing rain. Char- 
lie shivered and felt glad to be 
going back to town. She did not 
really care for the country, and the 
moment Nature gave up smiling, 
Charlie wished for the city and its 
more reliable comforts. She liked 
best to be where flowers, warmth, 
dry feet, and a punctual dinner 
were Only a matter of money. The 
precariousness of a country life, 
where it is hopeless to look for a 
cab in the rain, and where the 
shops may be halfa dozen miles 
off, had no real charms for her. 
And, indeed, she began to wonder 
to herself, as the dreary rain-cloud 
gathered, whether Hugh might not 
be persuaded to take a nice house 
in town, and only visit his country 
house occasionally, or give it up 
altogether. 

At last they entered the familiar 
dingy London station. Certainly 
it looked gloomy enough even in 
town this dark afternoon. 

They had decided to go to Mrs. 
Wilson’s house, where they would 
explain themselves to that lady, re- 
maining in her ‘apartments’ if she 
proved amiable; and, if not, taking 
away Charlie’s belongings to an 
hotel. This was Thursday; Hugh 
said that on Saturday they would 
go down to his house in the country, 
now to be Charlie’s home. He 
had been talking to her as they 
came up in the train of the work 
he had in progress in his large 
Studio there. He had a great many 
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commissions on hand, which, if he 
were to stay quietly at home for a 
time, he would get through; and 
he evidently looked forward with 
great delight to a period of steady 
work with Charlie’s companionship 
to make life enjoyable. 

According to this programme, 
the first thing to be done was to 
get into a cab and drive to Mrs. 
Wilson's house. Hugh selected a 
hansom with a good horse, and 
put Charlie and their slender lug- 
gage in. He had given the address 
to the cabman, and had just 
placed his foot on the step, when 
his arm was touched by some one 
who came behind him. He turned 
quickly—looked in the face of the 
man who had touched him—took 
his foot off the step, and drew the 
man a little away, just too far for 
Charlie to hear what passed be- 
tween them. A moment was all 
he took ; then he returned to the 
cab, while the stranger, a shabby 
and uninviting-looking person, lin- 
gered near. 

‘Charlie, he said, ‘I am very 
sorry; it is most unfortunate. I 
am detained on business—an ap- 
pointment which I had quite for- 
gotten. I shall be obliged to let 
you go home alone. Will you for- 
give me, baby?” 

He looked odd and embarrassed 
when he first began his apology ; 
but before he finished, his familiar 
bewitching smile came on his lips, 
rather tremulously, perhaps, but 
sweetly enough to restore Charlie’s 
good-humour. 

‘Of course, dear,’ 
graciously. ‘I am sorry, too; 
but it can’t be helped. You'll 
get home as soon as you can, 
won't you?” 

He had touched her hand and 
was just turning away when she 
leaned out of the cab to say the 
last words. He paused—hesitated 
—and then said cheerfully, but 
without turning to meet her eyes, 


she said 
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‘If I should be detained, don’t be 
anxious.’ 

And so Charlie drove away, feel- 
ing just a little disappointed at re- 
turning alone to Mrs. Wilson’s, 
without the fine personal appear- 
ance of her husband to help ber 
out in her explanations of how she 
had got married so abruptly. But, 
as he could not come, there was 
no help for it, and she took off her 
glove and looked at her wedding- 
ring in order to reassure herself of 
the actual facts of the case. 

‘What a horrid place this is to 
live in!’ thought Charlie to herself 
as she drove up to Mrs. Wilson’s 
door; and, indeed, the suburban 
terraces looked inexpressibly dreary 
beneath the steady downpour which 
proceeded from the sulky sky. 

Charlie put on her largest man- 
ner to meet the Wilsons with. She 
encountered their curious looks by 
a gaze out of her small gray eyes, 
which was intended to convey the 
idea of great personal superiority. 
She had no especial purpose in 
not telling them of her marriage at 
the moment, except a sort of an 
idea that the news would tell better 
and have more dramatic effect 
when Hugh himself walked in. 
She knew very well that Dora ad- 
mired him immensely, and she 
liked the idea of making the ut- 
most of the moment in which she 
should announce the fact that he 
was her own property. So, after 
patronising Dora in the stuffy little 
hall, she entered her own rooms, 
and, taking off her bonnet, sat 
down to think about her new posi- 
tion in the world. 

Presently signs of dinner began 
to appear. Charlie shut herself into 
her bedroom until it was ready, 
hoping each moment to hear 
Hugh's boisterous knock at the 
front door. It would be better 
not to have the table laid for two 
unless he came; it would seem 
so foolish. She was nervous with 





the consciousness that Dora ob- 
served all that was done in her 
room. No; she would not have 
a place laid for him, because he 
said he might be detained. 

She ate her dinner alone, sadly 
missing the brilliant irrelevant talk 
which she seemed to have grown 
quite used to in these two happy 
days. Her dinner seemed to lose 
flavour for want of this sauce. She 
had finished sooner than was her 
wont ; and then sat down in her 
armchair with the knitting which, 
as Charlie Townsend, she had left 
unfinished, and which now, as 
Mrs. Wastrell, she took up again. 

The evening wore on into night, 
and at last, after a great many 
desperate yawns, she went to bed. 

She was uneasy and puzzled, 
but not sufficiently anxious to keep 
awake. It was very inconsiderate 
of Hugh; but he would come in 
the morning, and win her over with 
one of his sweet smiles. 

Morning came, and Charlie, who 
never ate any breakfast, had some 
strong tea brought to her bedside. 
She lay quiet after she had had it, 
and wondered how soon Hugh 
would come. Suddenly she was 
startled by a tremendous knock at 
the door. 

‘There he is she thought ; and 
remained still, thinking she would 
amuse herself by keeping him wait- 
ing while she dressed, as he had 
kept her in so much suspense. 
The little maid came hurrying into 
her room. ‘Please, ma’am, a gentle- 
man: I told him you wasn’t up; 
but he says he’ll wait, as he wants 
to see you most pertikler.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Charlie, amused. 

* Here’s his card, ma’am, please,’ 
said the girl, putting the card in 
question upon Charlie’s tea-tray, 
and walking away to perform some 
of her multifarious duties. Charlie 
took it from mere idleness, amus- 
ing herself with the idea of her 
Hugh sending up his card. She 
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dropped it again with a very differ- 
ent expression of face. 

‘Frank Beauchamp’ 
name writ thereon. 

‘ Frank Beauchamp,’ she said to 
herself. ‘What can he want here 
so early in the morning?’ 

A dim sense of misfortune en- 
tered her mind, and she hastily 
rose and began to dress. Dress- 
ing was no slight performance with 
Charlie; and this morning she was 
nervous and took longer than usual. 
But at last she succeeded in getting 
into a morning wrapper, and then 
she proceeded to her sitting-room, 
where she found Frank stretched 
upon a rickety sofa, reading a yel- 
low-bound novel which he had 
found, and looking decidedly out 
oftemper. Frank hated to be left 
to his own society. 

‘Good-morning, Mrs. Wastrell,’ 
said he, as she came in, a smile 
breaking out under his big yellow 
moustache. ‘I began to think 
you were not going to receive me, 
which would have been too bad, 
as I have turned out at this con- 
foundedly early hour with a mes- 
sage from your husband.’ 

‘Is he ill? exclaimed Charlie. 
‘Could he not come himself?’ 

They were both standing, for 
Charlie, in the sudden anxiety 
which her visitor’s words had awak- 
ened, had just paused where she 
was, and stared at him in some 
alarm as to what his next words 
might be. 

‘Why, no,’ said Frank Beau- 
champ, with a dubious sort of ex- 
pression on his face. ‘ He couldn’t 
very well come himself, you see— 

Really, Mrs. Wastrell, it is uncom- 
monly difficult to put the thing 
delicately—the fact is, though I 
believe it very soon will be done, 
arrest for debt hasn't quite been 
abolished yet. It’ Sa confounded 
shame, but so it is.’ 

There were the oddest succes- 
sion of emotions appearing in 


was the 


of Bohemia. 
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So 
on 


Frank Beauchamp’s face while he 
spoke. He had rather enjoyed 
undertaking this mission for Hugh, 
because he wanted to show Char- 
lie what an absurd mistake she 
had made in preferring any man’s 
attentions to his own. He had 
not thought much of it, as arrest 
for debt was unfortunately not an 
uncommon occurrence among his 
private friends; nor was it un- 
known to his own experience. But 
the man had a curiously soft heart 
hidden away somewhere in — 
great selfish body of his; and ¢ 

he noticed Charlie’s face bof e, 
his own expression changed too. 
He had not dreamed that his news 
would have such an effect. Charlie 
kept her eyes on his face, but her 
colour altered; she grew quite 
gray, and then suddenly sat down 
in achair, as if she had been a 


soft parcel, and somebody hac 
dropped her. 
For some minutes she sat like 


this, apparently quite bewildered ; 
and Frank Beauchamp, not know- 
ing what to do or say, sat down 
also, and looked at her. He 
would have had some idea how 
to act if she had fainted like a 
reasonable woman ; but this look 
on her face appalled him. 

Truth to tell, she could not con- 
ceal a ruin which suddenly was 
created in her mind—the ruin ofa 
certain castle in the air, which she 
had so carefully built that it had 
become, as it were, a part of her- 
self. After a while, however, she 
brightened a little with an effort, 
and found her voice. 

‘But it’s some mistake, surely, 


’ 


he said. ‘ His <n will get 
him m out, won't they? 

Frank’s face hardened. 

‘I’m afraid Hugh has played 
out all his friends,’ was his answer 


‘What on earth do you mean ?” 
asked Charlie, directing a stare of 
amazement at the handsome coun- 
tenance before her. 
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‘I mean—well, I mean that Hugh 
has been got out so often that his 
friends won't help him any more.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ ejaculated 
Charlie, in a subdued tone, more 
affecting than a shriek of horror. 
‘ But,’ she resumed, after another 
pause of consideration, ‘ can’t some 
of his pictures be sold to pay the 
debt ?” 

Frank Beauchamp grinned at 
this. Happily his heavy mous- 
tache partly concealed the unfeel- 
ing demonstration. 

‘You don’t know Hugh very 
well yet,’ he replied, with all the 
seriousness he could muster. ‘ He 
never painted a picture yet that he 
hadn't already got the money for. 
He lives from hand to mouth, like 
so many clever fellows—poor devils 
that we are.’ 

Frank was absorbed in pitying 
himself, and forgot Mrs. Wastrell 
for the moment. When he looked 
at her again he found, to his horror, 
that she was crying. 

He had not expected this. Char- 
lie was so large and vigorous in 
her enjoyments that she misled 
people into supposing that she 
would be equally so under misfor- 
tune. On the contrary, she cried 
like a child if she cut her finger. 

Frank had imagined that she 
would rise to such an emergency 
as this with all the cheerful heroism 
of a natural Bohemian. He was 
aghast when he saw her sink and 
weep beneath the calamity like any 
Mrs. Nickleby. Every instant her 

dismay seemed to increase, her 
tears flowed faster and faster, while 
her face began to assume a sodden 
appearance with startling rapidity. 
She looked unutterably limp and 
deserted as she sat hopelessly in 
her chair, making ineffectual efforts 
to conceal her dilapidation be- 
neath an already drenched hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Don't take it to heart like this,’ 
said Frank at last, in sheer des- 
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peration ; 


‘he'll get out again 
soon, as he has done before.’ 
She only wept the more piteously 


for this consolation. How could 
she help it, when every word he 
uttered shattered her cherished 
castle to fragments? This—this 
was her rich marriage ! 

Poor Charlie! The hopeless- 
ness of her disappointment so grew 
upon and prostrated her, that at 
last, when she could cry no more, 
she began to talk : disjointed frag- 
ments of speech came from her, 
which by degrees began to shed 
some light upon Frank’s puzzled 
mind. When he realised what she * 
was talking about, and began to 
find out that she had positively 
supposed Hugh to be a rich and 
prosperous man, he had much ado 
not tolaugh. But he did not laugh. 
May it be written up to his credit ; 
for Frank Beauchamp will have 
not a few sins to answer for, some 
day or other. 

On the contrary, he looked so 
sad and sympathetic that Charlie 
went on talking and revealing her 
mind to him. 

‘I can’t tell what to do!’ she 
said over and over again, as a 
kind of refrain. 

‘Things won’t be so bad as they 
look now,’ said Frank, by way of 
consolation. ‘Hugh is a grand 
fellow when he can be got to work 
steadily. He ought to make a 
large income ; I expect many peo- 
ple suppose that he does. If you 
take him in hand he will soon be 
in a good position. A man of 
genius always wants a practical 
woman to manage him.’ 

This idea seemed to cheer 
Charlie a little. She did not cry 
quite so helplessly for a while. 
Then she said reflectively, 

‘I wonder if he will tell me all 
about his affairs. I must know 
everything if I am to doany good ; 
and he is such an odd fellow, he 
won't talk about himself.’ 
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‘O, well, his sister will be able 
to tell you a good deal when you 
go down there; and Hugh has 
vowed to get out to-morrow morn- 
ing, so as to take you as he pro- 
mised.’ 

‘His sister? Down where?’ 
asked Charlie, in some amazement. 

And now Frank Beauchamp 
laughed out. This was very un- 
feeling ; but since Charlie had got 
a little better the old Adam had 
begun to reassert itself in him. 

*O, hasn't he told you about his 
sister? Dear me, I wonder whe- 
ther you will like her. She is 
everybody down at Linden Cot- 
tage.’ 

‘Everybody, is she?’ repeated 
Charlie. ‘ Pray what do you mean 
by that ?” 

‘Only that she rules the estab- 
lishment. She keeps house, con- 
trives, and orders; has managed 
Hugh when he is at home ever 
since she was about twelve years 
old. She is a good deal more than 
twelve years old now, I assure 
you ; but she is still a prim little 
girl in a black frock, not much 
altered from the fashion of her 
youth, except that it is longer.’ 

‘Good gracious me!’ was all 
Charlie could utter. As a rule she 
objected to such inelegant exclam- 
ations; but she was really too 
much astonished to think of what 
she said. 

‘And he never said a word 
about her,’ said she, after a few 
seconds ofsilence. ‘ Did he mean 
to take me down there without 
telling me of his sister’s existence ?” 

‘He would have told you when 
you were safe in the train ; that’s 
Hugh's way.’ 

_ *Q, well,’ said Charlie, summon- 
ing up a little spirit, ‘ of course she 
will go away when I go downthere.’ 
_ ‘I suppose so,’ said Frank, ris- 
ing, with a stifled yawn. ‘The in- 
terview began to lose interest for 
him. He had fired all his shots, 
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and the excitement was over; be- 
sides, Charlie had now been cry- 
ing such a long time that she was 
not particularly nice to look at. 

*O, I mustn’t forget the most 
important part of my commission, 
by the way,’ said he, as he drew 
on his glove. ‘I was to ask you 
whether you could borrow some 
money from your uncle, to help 
Wastrell to get out to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘Borrow money from my uncle !’ 
cried Charlie, too astonished to 
disguise her horror in the least, 
‘and for Hugh Wastrell! You 
don’t understand ; if he knew, if 
he only guessed, that I am really 
married, he would do something 
dreadful. I am afraid to tell him 
a word about it. You see,’ she 
went on, meeting Frank’s stare of 
curiosity, ‘there is no one else in 
the family whom he cares for ; he 
has no children, and quarrels with 
his wife. I have been a sort of 
adopted daughter to him; if it 
were not for me he would never 
have had any one to go about 
with. Now he has got so crotchety 
and so absurdly jealous, he has 
often told me he could not endure 
the idea of my marrying; and 
then, you know, he is a business 
man of the class which despise the 
artist—he could never like or un- 
derstand Hugh.’ 

‘You don’t seem to care for the 
old gentleman much,’ remarked 
Frank. ‘I wonder you haven't cut 
him altogether.’ 

‘What, and live on 8o0/. a year! 
No, indeed ; he was worth a good 
deal tome. But now—now, O, I 
dare not tell him I am married 
and ¢hen ask him for money !’ 

‘O! was all Beauchamp said in 
answer to this excited little speech ; 
but he pulled one of those long 
yellow moustaches of which he 
was so proud, and looked ineffably 
amused. 

‘Supposing,’ he began, in his 
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coolest driest voice, ‘supposing 
you were not to tell him a word 
about it; but were to be very 
sweet to the old fellow, and get a 
nite litéle cheque out of him to 
buy a few dress with? 

Positively Frank Beaucham 
had never heard anything more 
about Charlie’s uncle than a very 
vague remark of Madame Mon- 
tigny’s about Charlie’s ‘rich uncle,’ 
and Hugh Wastrell’s disconsolate 
Suggestion this morning that, as 
all his own connections were ex- 
hausted, perhaps Charlie’s uncle 
might do something. And now, 
Beauchamp being in rather a Me- 
phistophelean mood, he hit upon 
the idea of using his peculiar ex- 
perience of women to plague 
Charlie with. 

To his amusement and a little 
to his surprise, he saw in an instant 
that he had hit the right nail upon 
the head. Charlie’s tears seemed 
to dry up at the fount, and she 
flushed to the roots of her hair. 

The bitter vexation and disap- 
pointment of the whole situation 
was brought home to her too 
cruelly. 

*I don’t think I could do that !’ 
she said. 

‘O yes, you can!’ said Beau- 
champ cheerfully. ‘ Good-morning, 
Mrs. Wastrell ; I must hurry back 
to town. OQ, by the way, shall 
you be able to leave the cheque, 
or send it to our rooms? or must 
I come down ayain this evening ?” 

‘I can leave it at your rooms if 
I get it,’ said Charlie, speaking 
with an etiort, as if her mouth was 
very dry ; ‘ but you haven’t told me 
how much is wanted.’ 

‘A hundred pounds will get him 
out,’ said Beauchamp. 

‘A hundred pounds !’ exclaimed 
Charlie. ‘O, I can’t possibly get 
that all at once; if I get forty or 
fifty it will be the utmost I can do.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Beauchamp 
cheerily ; ‘if I have fifty I daresay 
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I can extract the rest from some 
fellow who owes him money—I 
can try at all events. Now I really 
must hurry away. Good-morning.’ 

And with his most elegant bow 
Beauchamp at last accomplished 
his departure, reserving a hearty 
guffaw which he had been longing 
to indulge in until he got well 
down the street. ‘Aha! he said 
aloud as he walked on, ‘so that is 
Mrs. Wastrell. Well done, Hugh, 
my boy? 

He soon forgot his amusement 
in the affair, for his attention was 
distracted by the multifarious oc- 
cupations with which such a man 
fills up his day. 

For half an hour after he had 
left, Charlie sat without moving. 
She was buried in thought. Then 
she went to her bedroom and re- 
mained there for two mortal hours, 
at the end of which she reappeared, 
very well dressed, and looking a 
remarkably handsome woman. An 
inexperienced observer would have 
been puzzled to understand how 
this substantial siren could claim 
identity with the crushed creature 
whom Beauchamp had left in the 
sitting-room. 

She was dressed in a very rich 
black-silk dress, which was made 
for evening wear. That did not 
matter, for she wore a handsome 
mantle, which covered the fine neck 
that her dress was calculated to 
show to advantage. The truth 
was, she had no other dress but 
the velvet, which was now so asso- 
ciated with Hugh, and a very bright 
blue-silk evening toilet; for she 
had followed Hugh’s wishes and 
gratified her own feelings by pre- 
senting all her ordinary dresses to 
Dora Wilson. She already felt 
more than a little doubt as to the 
wisdom of this act; but she was 
too much absorbed in the thought 
of the interview before her to give 
much attention to anything else. 
After a hasty lunch she started 
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forth, followed by Mrs. Wilson’s 
curious eyes. 

That lady had enough curiosity 
in her to make up for what Hugh 
lacked, and so preserve the balance 
of the world as regards that quality; 
and she proceeded to fulfil the re- 
quirements of her nature in that 
respect by immediately walking 
into the room where Charlie had 
dressed, in the hope of finding 
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letters left about, or something 
into which she could pry. Prying 
was almost the only lively men- 
tal occupation she ever indulged 
in. 

In this instance she was richly 
rewarded. Right in front of her 
was an object of more interest to 
her mind than a new novel uncut. 
That object was Mrs. Wastrell’s 
wedding-ring. 


To be continued. | 
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But, O my love, my dear, dear love, 
My love with the sad gray e’en ! 
How could I ever have left you, sweet, 





Had I known—what might have been ! 


Had I felt your kisses upon my lips, 
Your heart’s quick passionate beat, 

Could I do other, my love, my life, 
Than lay mine down at your feet ? 


Poor heart that was aching with love and pain, 
That was aching, dear, for you: 

Could I have lived on my life till now, 
Had I known you loved me too ? 


When another’s ring was upon my hand, 
I bore another man’s name, 
Could J, knowing your love, have stayed with him ? 

No, love; I had died of shame 
So sure it is better as now it is, 
Yes, my own, ’tis better now ; 
Pouring my heart out in grief for you— 
Now you're dead—is not breaking my vow. 


O sweet my love, dear passionate heart, 
That was broken with love for me, 

Lie still, and wake in the future time ; 
Ah, that future—who can see? 


O, lie there and rest, my dear, dear love ! 
My love with the sad gray e’en, 
How could I ever have left you, sweet, 
Had I guessed—what might have been ! L. F. 
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Amonc the productions of our pre- 
sent artificial state of society there 
are none which have a greater claim 
upon our attention than flirts, 
whether they be male or female ; 
and since we are, at some time or 
other, brought into contact with 
them, it would be an interesting and 
hardly an unprofitable task to trace, 
according to the Darwinian man- 
ner, the development of the spe- 
cies, and to see each generation 
improving on its predecessor, to 
culminate at length in the highly 
finished article of our own time. 

Such a course, however, would 
draw us far beyond the bounds 
which time and space set to the 
present paper; and more cannot 
therefore be done than to lay be- 
fore the reader a few thoughts on 
the subject, in order that some in- 
quiring mind may be led to work 
it out more fully. 

‘ The life of a flirt,’ says a writer 
on this subject, ‘is composed ex- 
clusively of flutter, useless amuse- 
ment, and insufficient existence ; 
a state of things which will be 
readily admitted as unsatisfactory 
to the persons primarily affected 
by them, as to those with whom 
they come in contact. 

A heart—a capacity for experi- 
encing love, compassion, or pity 
for those around us—is deemed a 
blessing; but of this the flirt can 
know nothing. That inconvenient 
article called a heart must, at the 
outset, be got rid of, else all en- 
deavours to become a successful 
flirt are in vain; for some day or 
other a vulnerable point will be 
found in the armour, and Cupid’s 
shafts, piercing there, will render 





the long-protracted defence use- 
less. 

To dwellers in cities, whose 
lives are passed among the hum 
and turmoil of busy men, the 
country, except for a short season, 
is insupportable ; longings are soon 
again felt for the hurry and bustle 
that went to make up life ; and the 
green lanes, the blue sky, and the 
song of birds begin to pall upon 
the appetite. So with the flirt, to 
whom domestic joys must ever re- 
main unknown in their full extent. 
The novelty of the acquisition be- 
gins, after a time, to wear away ; 
the faculties, absorbed in the con- 
templation of a single object, be- 
come a prey to ennui; the excite- 
ment, which so long formed the 
staff of life, is again required ; and 
thus unhappiness and infidelity are 
engendered, until, at length, mat- 
ters find a fitting climax in the 
divorce court. 

Some may say these are exag- 
gerations ; that there are not, there 
cannot be, people of such a de- 
scription. But will not the experi- 
ence of the majority teach a con- 
trary doctrine? Cannot some be 
pointed out, even in the smallest 
circle of acquaintances, who make 
the hearts and affections of their 
fellows their sport, and, apparently 
totally devoid of affection, find 
their greatest delight in wringing 
the heart’s blood from their most 
devoted worshippers, as though, by 
some means or other, society had 
within their breasts 
‘Roused the vengeance blood alone could 

quell’ ? 
And yet the dictionary,to which we 
ever have recourse when puzzled 




















Flirts. 


as to the meaning of a word, calls 
a flirt simply ‘a volatile girl.’ 

This seeming diversity of opinion 
must be sought for rather in a care- 
less use of words than any other 
cause, since the word ‘ flirt’ is often 
used in cases where ‘jilt’ would be 
far more proper, and show the facts 
with greater truth. 

Let the word ‘flirt,’ then, be 
considered to mean either ‘a lively 
volatile girl,’ or let it be used for 
that genus of persons who would 
be far more properly styled ‘jilts ; 
but let it be restricted to one or 
other class, so that no longer, by 
an indiscriminate use of words and 
a confusion of ideas, will the inno- 
cent and lively be doomed to suffer 
for the wrong-doings of their more 
cruel and heartless companions. 

The present observations, though 
classed under the heading of 
‘Flirts,’ will be restricted solely to 
those who are comprised in the 
second class just mentioned ; nor 
do we wish it to be thought for 
one moment that we deprecate, or 
would in any way (even if it were 
in our power) discountenance, the 
certainly not pernicious habit of 
both ladies and gentlemen making 
themselves as entertaining as pos- 
sible. 

Albert Smith—who closes his 
book on flirts with these lines : 

‘Gentles, take it not amiss, 

If we give advice like this : 

Let the flirt none reprehend, 

Nor importune her to mend ; 

Never chide her, cross, or doubt her. 

What would parties be without her ? 
—had evidently in his mind those 
first mentioned, and to whom the 
word ‘flirts’ ought alone to be 
given, or else a new word should 
be coined to suit the class. 

After people have passed a cer- 
tain age they are no longer called 
infants ; other names are used to 
denote the different stages of life 
from infancy to old age; yet the 
word ‘ flirt’ is used indiscriminately 
for many different stages, from 
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the lively and pleasing girl, who 
has the faculty of making her com- 
pany desired, to that very different 
race, who spend a lifetime in 
simply making fools of the oppo- 
site sex, and to whom these obser- 
vations apply. 

Though there is, perhaps, no 
greater evil engendered by society 
than that classed as ‘ flirting,’ and 
though there are no greater enemies 
to themselves and to the commu- 
nity at large than flirts, yet we should 
be sorry to class under that head, 
as by the manner in which the word 
flirt is used we should be led to 
do, every pleasant girl. There are, 
as has been said before, many who 
spend their lives in making a sport 
of their fellows: nor is this con- 
fined to the female sex alone ; al- 
though, in the common acceptation 
of the word, its use is apt to be 
restricted to them, as if there were 
no sinners in that respect amongst 
the male portion of society. Yet 
such is not the case; there are some 
men formed by nature to be flirts, 
almost the whole of whose life is 
passed in this frivolous amusement, 
and of whom it may well be said, 
* Now one impression in their bosom dwells, 

Another when the wind the cloud dispells ;’ 
and whose undisguised opinion is 
that there is nothing pleasanter 
than to flirt with girls until they 
grow fond of them, and then to 
throw them over ; but such a course 
of conduct can hardly be of use to 
them or the community of which 
they are such unworthy members. 

The aim of most women is to 
secure a husband, and the aim of 
every man ought to be to secure a 
wife ; for, as Cowper says, 

* What is there in the vale of life 

Half so delightful as a wife, 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage bond divine? 

The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above ; 


And earth a second Eden shows 
Where'er the healing water flows.’ 


Matrimony is the highest and 
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noblest blessing that remains to 
man, and the ambition of the gene- 
rality of women is not satisfied un- 
til the words are pronounced that 
proclaim them to be wives. But is 
this object to be attained by indis- 
criminate flirtation; and will the 
rendering of each sex suspicious 
of the other tend to advance the 
objects of either? 

The habit of flirting grows almost 
imperceptibly upon those who have 
once yielded to its power. Its be- 
ginning, like that of many other 
evils, may be harmless enough ; but 
the length to which flirts are some- 
times led, in order to gratify their 
craving for excitement, has no 
limit. 

The gambler begins his career 
in a most innocent manner; he 
likes to have a small stake on 
the game to give him some interest 
in it; perhaps he is fortunate, and 
his good fortune has induced him 
to wager a larger amount, which he 
But a man, no 


may again win. 
matter how lucky, cannot be al- 
ways winning ; he sits down to the 
gaming-table, luck is against him, 


and he loses. The desire of play 
has crept on him, and, mindful of 
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his former success, he again plays, 
and with the same result. Luck 
may yet turn, and he does not like 
to get up from the table; he will 
try one more chance. Again the 
the same thing occurs. *The stakes 
have been imperceptibly growing, 
and he now wagers sums that he 
would never have dreamt of risking 
a short time before. 

It is the same with the drunkard. 
Gradually, and with silent motions, 
the demon drink infolds its vota- 
ries within its arms; and he who 
had at first taken drink simply for 
the sake of being sociable, at length 
takes it to quell an inordinate 
craving which has obtained pos- 
session of his very soul. 

Thus, too, flirting grows upon 
many who allow themselves to be 
entrapped into its deceitful bowers. 
It was in some delightful shades 
by the wayside that Christian, in 
the Pilerim’s Progress, was, while 
he slept, robbed of all that he 
most prized; and those who in- 
dulge in unrestrained and con- 
tinual flirtations may find them- 
selves stranded at a great and most 
unpleasant distance from the goal 
of their ambition. 
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